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FIGHT REACTION 
ON ALL^^^H 



T here is no reason to mourn the flight 
of Taliban forces from Mazar-i- 
Sharif, Kunduz, Baghlan and Ka¬ 
bul. Nor by the same measure is there any 
reason to celebrate the lightening victo¬ 
ries of the Northern Alliance. Reaction 
has conquered reaction. It is as if the 
National Front usurped the British Na¬ 
tional Party. 

The only thing revolutionary socialists 
and communists welcome about recent 
events in Afghanistan is that the disin¬ 
tegration of the Taliban theocracy might 
open up a space for freedom and demo¬ 
cratic politics from below. 

After five tenible years there is in Ka¬ 
bul an end to the ban on playing music, 
kite-flying and clean-shaven faces; an 
end to the persecution of Shi’ites, Jews 
and Hazars; an end to the domestic im¬ 
prisonment of the whole female sex. All 
that is good news. So are reports that in 
Herat it was the population of the city that 
drove out the Taliban, not Northern Al¬ 
liance warlords, who have a long record 
of murderous petty rivalries. 

What is going on today in Afghani¬ 
stan is essentially a continuation of the 
20-year civil war fought by the armies of 
counterrevolution - except that for the last 
10 years the war has been conducted 
within the counterrevolution itself. 

Counterrevolution is always and can 
only but be the product of revolution that 
either has failed or which for one reason 
or another stops short. Afghanistan’s 
April 27 1978 revolution is no exception. 
In many respects the Afghan revolution 
programmatically resembled the revolu¬ 
tions carried out in China under Sun Yat- 
sen and in Egypt under Abdul Nasser. 
But here national democratic measures 
combined with an aim of establishing a 
“workers’ state” based on the Soviet 
model of bureaucratic socialism. Under 
different, more benign, historical circum¬ 
stances Afghanistan would have settled 
into becoming another Mongolia. 

Afghanistan’s revolution was no mere 
military coup - a conspiracy hatched 
within the state machine and which al¬ 
ters things only at the top of society. Any 
such suggestion is a calumny and is eas¬ 
ily disproved by the basic facts. 

Within the cities and towns there ex¬ 
isted active and widespread support for 
a revolution which resulted from pro¬ 
found political and socio-economic de¬ 
velopments dating back to at least the 
mid-1960s and the failures of the Zahir 
Shah monarchy to carry through the 



Joy in Kabul 


modernisation of the country. 

The UN credited Afghanistan with be¬ 
ing one of the poorest 20 countries in the 
world. Capitalist - or any kind of indus¬ 
trial - development barely existed. Nor did 
healthcare or education. Over 90% of the 
population were illiterate. Agriculture re¬ 
mained woefully primitive and rural soci¬ 
ety viciously unequal. Forty percent of 
the irrigated land was in the hands of 4% 
of the population. Employing 85% of the 
workforce, it accounted for only 5.9% of 
total output. The educated middle classes 
found promotion in the state administra¬ 
tion and the army blocked by the privi¬ 
leged aristocratic and bureaucratic elite. 
Thousands were jobless. Nevertheless 
the economic development that took 
place, in particular since World War II, 
created a small but politically conscious 
working class around which much wider 
forces could be rallied. One concession 
after another had to be made by the an- 
cien regime in order to put off revolu¬ 
tion till the point where in desperation it 
turned to the methods of naked coun¬ 
terrevolution. 


The April revolution was directly pre¬ 
cipitated by the state assassination of 
Mir Akbar Khyber, a university profes¬ 
sor and former editor of the paper Par- 
chain. He was popular with both factions 
of the People’s Democratic Party of Af¬ 
ghanistan and his death provoked “mas¬ 
sive demonstrations” (B Szajkowski The 
establishment of Marxist regimes Lon¬ 
don 1982, pl25). The size and militancy 
of Khyber’s funeral alarmed the - royal 
republican - Daud government and trig¬ 
gered the high risk decision to arrest lead¬ 
ing members of the PDPA. 

Before he was seized, however, 
Hafizullah Amin - who was responsible 
for the party’s illegal work in the army - 
managed to issue instructions for an 
uprising. “As crowds gathered” in the 
Kabul’s central park “in protest against 
the imprisonment of PDPA leaders”, Mig 
21s struck the presidential palace and 
tanks moved into the city (ibid). After 
some fierce fighting the Daud regime was 
swept away amid widespread rejoicing. 

The newly installed PDPA govern¬ 
ment - overwhelmingly civilian - enacted 
far-going reforms. Usury was abolished 
in the villages - debt crippled the peas¬ 
antry. Rigorous ceilings on private land 
ownership, along with the encourage¬ 
ment of cooperatives and offers of cheap 
credits, fertilisers, seeds and agricultural 
implements, were intended to free “mil¬ 
lions of toiling peasants from the yoke 
of exploitation” (quoted in B Sen Gupta 
Afghanistan London 1986, p50). The 
government envisaged land confiscation 
and redistribution, not collectivisation. 

Equal rights between men and women 
were announced with much fanfare. An¬ 
other decree banned forced marriages 
and set limits on dowry and marriage ex¬ 
penses. An adult literacy campaign was 
put in place - directed especially at 
women in the countryside. Higher edu¬ 
cation was encouraged - women came to 
occupy over 50% of places in Kabul 
university. 

The country’s numerous nationalities 
were from now on to be treated with 
strict equality, declared the PDPA gov¬ 
ernment. Oppressed language groups 
heard their mother tongue on Kabul 
Radio for the first time. Pushtan domi¬ 
nation, officially ended. Constitutionally 
the country became a multinational 
state. A secular state too. Islam was not 
subjected to any attacks, but the state 
promised neither to promote nor inter¬ 
fere with any religion. 


Never before in Afghan history “had 
there been such a ruthless attempt to 
push through so many basic reforms”, 
says the Indian academic, Bhabani Sen 
Gupta (ibid p55). In other words it is vital 
not to confuse the form first taken by 
the April revolution with its content. 
What began as an action by a section 
of the armed forces had, as revealed by 
subsequent events, a radical social con¬ 
tent. 

But the PDPA lacked roots in die coun¬ 
tryside where the mass of the population 
lived. The cadre were urban in social back¬ 
ground and its MPs had always been 
elected by the workers and semi- 
proletarianised poor of the cities. Nor did 
the revolution in Kabul coincide with an 
agrarian revolution amongst the peas¬ 
antry. Land reforms - the key to the revo¬ 
lution - were therefore to all intents and 
purposes bureaucratic and introduced 
from above. The revolution and its re¬ 
forms managed to enrage all elements 
within the old ruling bloc, but without 
launching a counterbalancing peasant 
movement below. A fatal weakness. 

Many peasants felt themselves com¬ 
pelled to return “their new land” because 
the village headmen, or khans, still con¬ 
trolled the “irrigation systems” (G 
Chaliand Report from Afghanistan Har- 
mondsworth 1982, p37). Indeed the fact 
that the country’s 300,000-strong clergy, 
the harkim, held largish estates ensured 
that once the reforms began to be imple¬ 
mented, in October 1978, they took a lead¬ 
ing role in organising armed risings 
alongside the village headmen and 
elders. Counterrevolution - royalist, mer¬ 
chant, tribal and rural- became through 
that vital ideological mediation a jihad. 

The Soviet intervention of December 
1979 saved the revolution in Afghanistan 
for a time - but in a thoroughly counter¬ 
revolutionary way. Amin and 97 other 
leaders of the PDPA were butchered. Ri¬ 
diculously they were charged with be¬ 
ing CIA agents - a slander mindlessly 
repeated by the ‘official communist’ 
press in Britain, including the Morning 
Star. Already isolated, from now on the 
revolution endlessly retreated till its final 
demise in 1992. 

The overthrow of the PDPA govern¬ 
ment - now led by Najibullah - marked the 
triumph of the countryside over the city. 
The ideas of 20th century progress were 
buried. The values of obscurantist 
mullahs, traditional village headmen and 
gun-toting banditry replaced those of 


national equality, women’s liberation and 
secularism. In the attempt to undermine 
the ‘evil empire’ - by turning Afghanistan 
into the Soviet Union’s Vietnam - the US 
poured in sophisticated arms and huge 
amounts of money. That the PDPA gov¬ 
ernment survived till 1992 - after the So¬ 
viet Union’s withdrawal and collapse - 
testifies to a residual, but nonetheless 
real, base of popular support. 

Having fed the mujehadin counterrevo¬ 
lution, the US inadvertently promoted 
heroin, fragmentation, the Taliban and al 
Qa’eda. The US had tittle interest in the 
post-PDPA Afghanistan. It was content 
to leave the ruined country to its awful 
fate. The counterrevolution continued 
unchallenged and unchecked. 

Ethnic divisions between Pashtun, 
Uzbeks, Tajiks, etc, within the counter¬ 
revolution have been overlaid by reli¬ 
gion, the rival interests of outside 
powers and the various ideologies of 
pan-islam and fake anti-imperialism. The 
Taliban are not only mainly Pashtun, but 
militantly Sunni. Where Pakistan guided, 
supplied and jealously protected the 
Taliban, in their turn Iran and India backed 
the Northern Alliance. 

The US only woke again to the situa¬ 
tion in Afghanistan after bin Laden and 
his al Qa’eda terrorist network murder¬ 
ously struck at their Kenyan and Tanza¬ 
nian embassies. Tomahawk missiles 
rained down on Afghanistan in punish¬ 
ment. September 11 and the spectacular 
attacks on New York and Washington 
were the final straw. Pakistan found itself 
compelled to drop its Afghan clients. The 
Northern Alliance suddenly got the back¬ 
ing of the world’s sole surviving super¬ 
power. 

Notions that the US has strategic de¬ 
signs to colonise Afghanistan in order 
to extract raw materials or lay a Caspian 
Sea oil pipeline owe more to conspiracy 
theory than Marxist theory. US-UK im¬ 
perialism seeks stability, not Afghan 
markets or exploitable labour. The present 
war is costing the US some £700 million 
a month. Once ground forces are intro¬ 
duced in any number that will soar. Such 
outlays can never be recovered through 
an impoverished Afghanistan. Tribute 
will though be exacted from ‘pacifist’ 
countries such Japan and Germany and 
the oil-rich Gulf states. 

As to the pipeline theory, the theory 
that the real intentions of the US tie not 
in crushing the Taliban and getting hold 
Continued on page 4 
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LETTERS 


Internment 

returns 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

Acceptable 

fundamentalism 

The common aim of supporting the 
Northern Alliance in Afghanistan has 
speeded up the rapprochement be¬ 
tween the terrorist islamic state in Iran 
and the United States, making a mock¬ 
ery of claims that this is a war against 
terrorism. 

On Sunday November 11, Donald 
Rumsfeld, the US secretary of defence, 
admitted that Iranian and US military 
advisers are working side by side with 
Afghan opposition forces trying to 
bring down the Taliban: “There are 
places in that country where there are 
some Iranian liaison people, as well as 
some American liaison people.” 
Rumsfeld added that, as a nation bor¬ 
dering Afghanistan, Iran has “a legiti¬ 
mate interest in what happens in that 
country” and can influence events on 
Afghan soil. 

On November 12, news agencies re¬ 
ported that the Iranian and US foreign 
ministers - Powell and Kharazi - had a 
“brief but friendly exchange at the 
United Nations” and that between No¬ 
vember 10 and 12 Iran’s ‘reformist’ 
president, who is visiting the US, ap¬ 
peared on various TV channels to 
present the acceptable face of islamic 
fundamentalism. 

Reporters did not ask about the se¬ 
rial political murders ordered by Iran’s 
ministry of intelligence. No one men¬ 
tioned the fact that women were stoned 
to death in Iran in 2001. No reporter 
questioned why so many teenage girls 
are flogged every week in Tehran for not 
covering every strand of their hair un¬ 
der their veil. After all. this week’s good 
fundamentalist could not be challenged 
about the appalling human rights record 
of the government he has presided over 
for the last four and a half years. 

The recent developments are not sur¬ 
prising. Iran has long been the main 
backer of the very forces that today the 
US and UK claim to be the liberators of 
Afghanistan - the Northern Alliance. 
This alliance - whose record of human 
rights violations equals, if not sur¬ 
passes, that of the Taliban and its ally, 
the government of Iran - is responsible 
for many atrocities in Afghanistan in the 
early 1990s following the defeat of the 
pro-Soviet regime. Over the last 24 
hours they have already started sum¬ 
mary executions and torture of prison¬ 
ers of war in Harat, Mazar-e-Sharif and 
Kabul. 

Workers Left Unity-Iran condemns 
the coming to power of the new Taliban 
in Afghanistan - the islamic forces of the 
Northern Alliance. We remind all that 
this was only achieved with relentless 
bombing by the US, military and finan¬ 
cial support from fundamentalists in Iran 
- a situation that will unleash a new era 
of civil war in one of the world’s most 
impoverished countries. The US rap¬ 
prochement with the terrorist Islamic 
Republic of Iran proves once more that 
this war had nothing to do with fight¬ 
ing terrorism, especially state terrorism. 
Amir Javaheri 
Workers Left Unity-Iran 

Birmingham 

abuse 

Birmingham’s Small Heath district saw 
an exceptionally large ‘Stop the War’ 
meeting on Monday October 29. Local 
Stop the War Coalition press officer and 
Socialist Workers Party member Rumy 
Hasan has reported it in the most glow¬ 
ing terms: “Around 1,500 people 
crowded in ... One of the largest politi¬ 
cal meetings Birmingham has seen in 
years. The size and diversity of the meet¬ 


ing shows the gathering strength of the 
anti-war movement.” 

The “diversity” of the meeting was, 
however, strictly limited, in a way that 
raises grave questions about the SWP’s 
role as organisers in the anti-war move¬ 
ment. Inside the meeting, so we are in¬ 
formed by Steve Godward, a Fire 
Brigades Union activist who was a So¬ 
cialist Alliance candidate in the lune 
general election, British-Asian women 
(but not white or black women) were di¬ 
rected to sit in a separate section of the 
hall. 

Some British-Asian women sat in 
mixed sections of the hall without trou¬ 
ble, but one British-Asian woman who 
objected was abused. When the British- 
Asian woman protested, and Steve re¬ 
monstrated with the SWP organisers on 
the spot, the local SWP full-timer finally 
intervened in her favour, though very 
reluctantly. 

An Iranian socialist, Arash, was re¬ 
fused admission and threatend for dis¬ 
tributing anti-fundamentalist leaflets. 

Jim Denham reports on the next stage: 
“At the Birmingham Stop the War com¬ 
mittee two days later, the SWP were ob¬ 
viously expecting criticism. They 
attempted to pre-empt it by opening the 
discussion with an ecstatic report on the 
meeting from their full-time organiser. 
The meeting organisers were to be con¬ 
gratulated and thanked for allowing us 
to take part, etc. Actually, the Small 
Heath meeting had been to all appear¬ 
ances a Stop the War Coalition meeting, 
publicised by Stop the War Coalition 
leaflets, with a typical ‘Stop the War’ 
platform, and with the SWP playing a 
high-profile role in running it. 

“When comrades raised the question 
of the exclusion of Arash, some young 
men who said they’d been stewards at 
the meeting stated that he had only 
been excluded because he was a risk to 
the security of the meeting and they had 
been told (by whom?) that he had a 
record of threatening women. Women 
at the committee meeting objected very 
strongly to this allegation, stating that 
they knew Arash and could not believe 
it of him. 

“A resolution condemning violence 
and aggression within the campaign 
was moved by Smart Richardson of the 
International Socialist Group. It did not 
mention the incident with Arash specifi¬ 
cally in its text. It was overwhelmingly 
passed - but with the SWP voting 
against!” 

An extended discussion of these in¬ 


cidents on the Socialist Alliance email 
list since then has elicited no challenge 
from the SWP on the essential facts of 
the matter. 

Martin Thomas 

Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 

Republican SA? 

Dave Craig remarks that I cannot rec¬ 
ognise what is staring me in the face be¬ 
cause I do not go along with his 
assertion that the Socialist Alliance’s 
general election document People be¬ 
fore profit was a “republican socialist 
manifesto” (Weekly Worker November 
8 ). 

Comrade Craig is of course quite cor¬ 
rect when he states that the SA mani¬ 
festo “calls for the abolition of the 
constitutional monarchy”. It also con¬ 
tains demands for the protection of the 
environment, but that does not lead me 
to describe it as a ‘green manifesto’. I 
know how to differentiate between a mi¬ 
nor feature and a dominant characteris¬ 
tic. 

Dave writes of the SA’s priority 
pledges as though they were some in¬ 
explicable aberration. They were not. 
These almost exclusively trade union- 
type demands perfectly summed up the 
economism of the majority of the affili¬ 
ates, which unfortunately - despite 
much that was positive - characterised 
the manifesto as a whole. The sad truth 
is that it would still be more accurate to 
describe People before profit as econo- 
mistic rather than republican. 

The SA’s manifesto was no more re¬ 
publican than that of the Socialist Labour 
Party or, for that matter, the policy docu¬ 
ments of just about the entire left. They 
all have demands for the “dissolution of 
the monarchy” and the “abolition of the 
antiquated, unelected, undemocratic 
House of Lords” buried somewhere 
within them ( SLP Manifesto). 

The problem with describing our elec¬ 
tion platform as a “republican socialist 
manifesto” is that this implies that the 
SA is jam-packed with republican so¬ 
cialists rather than economists. It under¬ 
states the size of the task we face. 
Similarly with the Scottish Socialist 
Party, which also demands the abolition 
of the monarchy. If that means the SSP 
is already a republican socialist party, 
then clearly there cannot be much of a 
role within it for specifically republican 
agitation. 

Peter Manson 
London 


N ew Labour has signified its 
intention to step up the as¬ 
sault on democratic rights 
with the announcement by home 
secretary David Blunkett of the in¬ 
troduction of detention without trial 
for alleged terrorists. 

Tory MPs were outraged - not be¬ 
cause they were concerned about 
the latest impingement on democ¬ 
racy, but because Blunkett had ab¬ 
sented himself from the Commons 
and could not be questioned. La¬ 
bour MP Mark Fisher, who, unlike 
the Tories, will mount some kind of 
opposition to the full panoply of re¬ 
pressive changes, to be introduced 
in the next 40 days, complained: “The 
order laid before the House today 
proposes huge changes to our hu¬ 
man rights legislation, and at the very 
least we need the opportunity to ask 
the home secretary on what basis he 
is making those changes.” 

Let there be no mistake: the intro¬ 
duction of detention without trial - 
flouts the basic rights formally guar¬ 
anteed by the Human Rights Act, an 
act this government itself placed on 
the statute book only two years ago. 
Its duties under the European Con¬ 
vention on Human Rights and Arti¬ 
cle 5 of the Human Rights Act, which 
establishes the right to liberty and 
security, will be abrogated. 

New Labour’s hypocrisy is 
breathtaking. The government that 
claims to be ‘bringing democracy to 
Afghanistan’ intends to opt out (or 
“derogate”, as the legalistic lan¬ 
guage has it) from what are suppos¬ 
edly basic rights. Of course, an 
emergency is cited, though there is 
very little sign of it in the UK at 
present. Moreover the problem is 
that besides fundamentalists the act 
will catch within its net all manner of 
progressive socialists and leftist dis¬ 
sidents opposed to hateful regimes 
such as Iran, Iraq, Algeria, etc. 


New Labour has few qualms about 
doing whatever is necessary in or¬ 
der to safeguard the interests of capi¬ 
tal. Adherence to democratic ‘norms’ 
has never been of much concern 
anyway and the introduction of in¬ 
ternment for ‘terrorist’ suspects is 
going to be only one part of a wide- 
ranging Anti-Terrorism Bill that New 
Labour hopes to make law by the end 
of this year. 

Just as Jews bom in Germany were 
interned without trial by the UK 
government at the start of World War 
II - a war which was supposedly 
fought against anti-semitic Nazism - 
so the present New Labour govern¬ 
ment is employing a similar scatter- 
gun measure now. Anyone, 
especially those painted in ‘muslim 
fundamentalist’ or ‘terrorist’ colours, 
can be held without trial merely on 
suspicion that they might commit 
offences. There will be no due proc¬ 
ess; no right to a court hearing, where 
evidence must be brought and 
tested in public. 

And the EU definition of ‘terror¬ 
ist’, which has been embraced 
wholeheartedly by the UK govern¬ 
ment, is so wide that it can easily 
cover everyone demonstrating 
against the Blair/Bush attack on Af¬ 
ghanistan. This move gives the gov¬ 
ernment and the state enormous 
powers to act against any and every 
opponent, without the need to es¬ 
tablish guilt in a court of law. 

We must unite against this draco¬ 
nian measure by the British govern¬ 
ment. Detention without trial flies in 
the face of every principle of democ¬ 
racy. Internment will inhibit oppo¬ 
nents of the government, since every 
political gesture, especially from the 
left, could be labelled ‘terrorist’. In¬ 
ternment without trial is an attack on 
us all • 

Jim Gilbert 


Fighting fund 

Thick and fast 


A week of dramatic news. Kabul - 
and other Afghan cities - fall to the 
Northern Alliance forces. A very odd 
plane crash in New York. The intro¬ 
duction of draconian ‘anti-terrorist’ 
legislation in the UK. 

Who knows what will happen 
next? Death and mayhem in the 
streets of central London? A setback 
for US and UK imperialism in Af¬ 
ghanistan? Whatever the future 
brings, the role of the Weekly Worker 
is to provide answers for all the im¬ 
portant questions of the day - and 
sooner rather than later. 

To do this requires money. And we 
are glad to report that your financial 
contributions are continuing to reach 
us at a steady and reassuring pace. 
Given the deficit we accumulated at 


the beginning of the year, we must 
exceed our target of £450 for Novem¬ 
ber and December. 

So thanks go to comrades RF 
(£20), DF, HM and DS (£15 each), AL 
and DM (£10), MM and PL (£5). This 
brings our total so far to £220, so we 
are now within decent striking range 
of our monthly target. However, there 
is absolutely no room for compla¬ 
cency. One slow week and we will fall 
short. 

Comrades, make sure this does not 
happen • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to Weekly 
Worker 


Defend democracy 

Dave Nellist, chair of the Socialist 
Alliance, issued the following statement 
in response to Blunkett’s latest attack 

D avid Blunkett claims that in order to de¬ 
fend democracy it is necessary to with¬ 
draw from a key section of the European 
Convention on Human Rights, and rush anti¬ 
democratic measures through parliament. As 
in the past, such repressive measures could 
have the opposite effect to that stated. 

Internment in Northern Ireland 30 years 
ago increased, not reduced, IRA recruitment. 

Over the 25 years of the Prevention of Ter¬ 
rorism Act, 49 out of every 50 Irish people 
detained were never charged with any of¬ 
fence - and of the remainder only a tiny mi¬ 
nority were ever charged with any terrorist 
offence. Over the years, thousands of wholly 
innocent Irish people were harassed and 
wrongly detained. That draconian legislation 
contributed nothing to the political solution that will be needed to bring work¬ 
ing people together in Northern Ireland. 

For Irish people over the last 30 years, read muslims today. Democracy 
won’t be defended by rushing through anti-democratic legislation such 
as this • 
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CONSTITUTION 


House of patronage 


L ast Wednesday saw the publica¬ 
tion of the government white pa¬ 
per, The House of Lords - 
completing the reform. These plans fol¬ 
low on from the report published in Janu¬ 
ary 2000 by the royal commission on 
Lords reform, chaired by Lord Wakeham. 

The new report inadvertently explodes 
the myth that ‘bourgeois’ democracy 
comes in some sort of ‘one size fits all' 
package along with capitalism. On the 
contrary, democracy is something which 
is constantly subverted by the ruling es¬ 
tablishment and - in reality - exists in spite, 
not because of the bourgeoisie. 

Reading The House of Lords - com¬ 
pleting the reform confirms this basic 
Marxist proposition, and shows once 
more that it is vital that the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance militantly struggles for the perspec¬ 
tive contained in its general election 
manifesto, People before profit - what¬ 
ever difference we may have with the 
phrasing: “Abolish the monarchy, the 
House of Lords, the Privy Council and 
Crown Powers - these archaic institutions 
have no place in a society of free and 
equal human beings” (pl7). 

It turns out that even the ‘best’ of the 
three bad anti-democratic options con¬ 
tained in the original Wakeham report - 
which contemplated the possibility of al¬ 
lowing a third of peers to be elected - 
eventually proved to be far too radical 
for the Labour government. A clear ma¬ 
jority will be subject to undiluted patron¬ 
age: 332 are to be nominated by the 
political parties; 120 - the so-called ‘in¬ 
dependents’ - will be selected by the al- 
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ready discredited appointments commis¬ 
sion, and a further miserable 120 by ac¬ 
tual, real elections. The surviving 92 
hereditary peers will be removed. 

No wonder reformist liberals were out¬ 
raged. The Independent slammed the 
“timid tinkerings”, which quite nakedly 
aimed to grant the “absolute minimum” 
in the way of democracy (November 8). 
The Guardian damned all those who are 
“looking to collude in the creation of a 
second chamber in which only some of 
the members are elected”, and com¬ 
mented that the government white paper 
is set “to continue to exercise the patron¬ 
age that is at the heart of the existing 
system” (November 8). 

There are even some strings of discon¬ 
tent on the Labour benches. A total of 
117 Labour backbenchers have signed 
a critical early day motion in the Com¬ 
mons calling for a “wholly or substan¬ 
tially” elected second chamber. In 
response to questions Robin Cook - 
leader of the Commons - suggested that 
a greater number of elected members 
could be included in the new chamber if 
the “three-month public consultation 
period” supported it. hi other words - for¬ 
get it. 

The peers nominated by each party 
will have their numbers set according to 
their share of the vote in the previous 
general election. However, this begs the 


obvious question - where does this leave 
the smaller or ‘major-minor’ parties? The 
purported theory behind the white pa¬ 
per is that the total number of political 
nominees at any moment should, as 
nearly as possible, reflect the proportion 
of the votes cast. Thus, based on the 2001 
general election, today Labour would 
have 135 representatives, the Conserva¬ 
tives 105 and the Liberal Democrats 61 
and ... the SA? Scottish Socialist Party? 
The Socialist Labour Party? The British 
National Party? 

But Completing the reform is very coy 
about die proportion of votes the smaller 
parties would need in order to get a Mem¬ 
ber of the Lords (ML). On the election 
figures there ought to be 31 such repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The elected peers will get there thanks 
to a proportional representative voting 
system, based on party lists in large multi- 
member regional constituencies - the 
same system now used for the European 
elections. Then, in a mockery of secular¬ 
ism and even - so you could argue - the 
official state ideology of multiculturalism, 
the white paper proposes that Church of 
England bishops should remain in the 
Lords (ie, Anglicanism should remain as 
the state religion), but with their numbers 
reduced from 26 to 16. But - no doubt dis¬ 
appointingly for some - there are no guar¬ 
anteed places for representatives of other 


faidis, such as islam or hinduism. But you 
can be fairly confident that the appoint¬ 
ments commission will choose key fig¬ 
ures from the non-Anglican faiths and 
denominations. 

However, the white paper partially re¬ 
deems itself in die eyes of the politically 
correct liberal establishment by its at¬ 
tempts “to reverse the domination of the 
upper house by middle and upper class 
white men”, as The Guardian put it (No¬ 
vember 8). The white paper lays down a 
quota, ensuring that at least 30% of the 
appointed members are women, and de¬ 
clares that the "appointed members must 
reflect [the] racial and cultural make-up 
of the UK”. 

Existing peers will be offered "retire¬ 
ment packages” and cunent life peers will 
have die right to retain dieir Lords seat 
for the ‘transition period’, which will be 
for at least 10 years. Nice work if you can 
get it. 

All in all. The House of Lords - com¬ 
pleting the reform is a brilliant depiction 
of what passes for democracy in the UK 
of 2001. What we have is no longer even 
the pretence of ‘democratising’ the up¬ 
per house - such a claim is no longer ten¬ 
able in view of the paltry 20% of elected 
members - but clearly an attempt by Blair 
to ensure the stability of the system by 
conferring additional bureaucratic pow¬ 
ers to the government and establishment 
patties. By and large, the stalling power 
of the Lords will be left intact. For exam¬ 
ple, the new Lords will no longer have 
the right to veto so-caded secondary leg¬ 
islation -just the power to delay it for three 
months. 

Communists, unlike the 117 Labour 
rebels and others, call for the immediate 
abolition of the House of Lords. Not for 
us the ‘checks and balances’ of the sec¬ 
ond chamber, which all bourgeois con¬ 
stitutions - where possible - try to 
introduce. Quite understandably. The 
existence of a second chamber acts to 
frustrate the popular will - to dampen the 
democratic impulses of the masses. Keep 
things ‘calm and orderly’. After all, if you 
did not have a second chamber anything 
could happen, and that would never do, 
would it? 

Yes, there is the ‘deatii penalty’ argu¬ 
ment - ie, without a delaying second 
chamber then we might see legislation to 
reintroduce the death penalty rushed 
tiirough parliament. But communists are 
not fooled by this anti-democratic scare 
tactic. Backward and reactionary ideas 
tend to originate from a despairing feel¬ 
ing of powerlessness. The greater the 
sense of powerlessness, the more anti¬ 
social sentiments will flourish. Abolish 
the second chamber and promote real, 
effective, indeed extreme, democracy. 

The Lords reform package once again 
shows the centrality of the struggle for 
democracy for communists and social¬ 
ists, who must be its most consistent ad¬ 
vocates. After all there can be no 
socialism without democracy and there 
can be no real democracy without 
socialism • 

Eddie Ford 


Teesside SA 
forum 

Public meeting: Why we support 
the Stagecaoch strikers. 

Monday November 19,7.30pm. St 
Mary’s Centre, 82-90 Corporation 
Road, Middlesbrough. 

The meeting will plan support ac¬ 
tions for the day of action sched¬ 
uled for Wednesday November 21. 
Speakers from local SA and Stage¬ 
coach TGWU. 


Action 

CPGB London 
seminars 

Sunday November 18, no 
seminar - national demonstra¬ 
tion called by the Stop the War 
Coalition. 

Sunday November 25, 5pm - 
‘Base and superstructure’, 
using Ellen Meiksins Wood’s 
Capitalism against democracy 
as a study guide. 

Solidarity with 
strikers 

Friday November 17 - from 7am 
onwards at Harlesden House, 
161-163 High Street, Harlesden, 
London NW10 4TJ (nearest 
tube and train: Willesden 
Junction). 

Demonstration called by Brent 
Unison, PCS (BA) Central and 
West London, PCS (DWP) 
North Weston London, PCS 
(ES) Harrow and Brent. 

Stop 

privatisation 

National Union to Defend 
Public Services conference, 
Saturday November 24, 11am- 
4pm, Union of London Union, 
Malet Street, London WC1. 
Supported by Communication 
Workers Union Broad Left, 

Left Unity (PCS), London 
regional committee MSF, 
Socialist Teachers Alliance 
(NUT), United Left (Unison). 
More information: Chris 
Baugh, 133 Highcross Road, 
Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire, 
FY68BX; 

pcsleftunity @ tesco.net 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available 
for you to include the Party 
and the struggle for commu¬ 
nism in your will. Write for 
details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group write to: PO 
Box 6773, Dundee DD1 1YL. 

Stop the War 
Coalition 

National demonstration, 
London, November 18. 
Assemble 12pm, Speakers 
Comer, Hyde Park. March to 
Trafalgar Square. 

CPGB 

contacts 

Main office: 

office @ cpgb.org.uk 

London, Brent: 

brent @ cpgb. org.uk 

London, Hackney: 

hackney @ cpgb.org.uk 

Cambridgeshire: 

cambs@cpgb.org.uk 

Hertfordshire: 

herts @ cpgb.org.uk 

Manchester: 

manchester@cpgb.org.uk 

Northeast: 

northeast@cpgb.org.uk 

Nottinghamshire: 

notts @ cpgb.org.uk 

Scotland: 

scotland@cpgb.org.uk 
Surrey: surrey@cpgb.org.uk 
Wales: wales@cpgb.org.uk 


CPGB day school 

Sunday December 2, 1 lam - 5 pm. University of London Union, Room 3A 
Malet Sheet, London. Nearest tubes: Goodge Street or Russell Square. 
Session One (1 lam - 1.30pm): the Socialist Alliance and the anti-war movement 
- Mike Marqusee (SA executive), Nick Wrack (SA executive), Mark Fischer 
(CPGB), Dave Nellist invited. 

Session Two (2.30pm - 5.00pm): Reactionary anti-capitalism. What is islamic 
fundamentalism? Speakers from Organisation of Revolutionary Workers of Iran, 
Worker-Communist Party of Iraq, Clive Bradley (AWL), John Bridge (CPGB). 
SWP speaker invited. 


SA conference 

Sunday December 1 - Logan Hall, Institute of Education, Bedford Way, Lon¬ 
don. £12 (waged); £6 (unwaged). Send cheques, made payable to ‘Socialist 
Alliance’, to Wickham House, 10 Cleveland Way, El 4TR. To confirm that you 
areanational member, cad 0207-7913138 ore-mad: office@sociadstadiance.net 

Independent fringe meeting 

Lunchtime, room 2D, University of London Union. Organised by independ¬ 
ent SA members. Speakers: Mike Marqusee; others to be confirmed. 

For a democratic and effective SA 
fringe meeting 

After conference assessment: ‘What now for the Sociadst Alliance?’ Speak¬ 
ers: Dave Church, Martin Thomas, Jack Conrad. Room 3A, ULU, Malet Sheet. 

SA appeal 

£1,000 is urgently needed for placards and leaflets for the massive anti-war 
demonstration on November 18 to ensure that the SA has the highest profile 
possible. Cheques, made payable to ‘Socialist Alliance’, should be sent to 
‘Materials Fund’, Sociadst Aldance, Wickham House, 10 Cleveland Way, Lon¬ 
don, El 4TR. To make credit card donations ring 0207 791 3138. 

Burnley SA 

The Socialist Aldance is standing candidates in two council by-elections in 
Burnley on November 22, against New Labour and the BNP. Help urgently 
needed. For more details e-mail helen.christie@care4free.net 

Ipswich SA 

Peter Leech, SA general election candidate for Ipswich, wid be contesting the 
first parliamentary by-election since the general election - polling date to be 
confirmed. Ipswich SA needs to raise £1.500 urgently. To get involved or to 
donate phone 01473 405167 or07960 026661; ore-mad isa_news@hotmail.com. 
Send cheques, payable to ‘Ipswich Sociadst Aldance’, to PO Box 35, Ipswich 
IP2 9TX. Credit card donations can be taken via the SA national office on 0207 
7913138. 

Socialist 

Allianc 
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DEBATING THE WAR 


Democracy and the 
anti-war movement 


S inger Damon Albam spoke for mil¬ 
lions when he collected his MTV 
award last week. In front of a live 
TV audience, he said: “Fuck the music. 
Bombing one of the poorest countries in 
the world is wrong. You’ve got the voice: 
use it.” 

On November 18, up to 100.000 peo¬ 
ple are expected to use their voice and 
attend the national anti-war demonstra¬ 
tion in London called by the Stop the War 
Coalition - one of the biggest that Britain 
has seen for decades. More and more 
people are questioning a military attack 
led by a shaky coalition that cannot even 
say who exactly their enemy is or what 
their war aims for a post-Taliban Afghani¬ 
stan are. 

All the more important that the anti-war 
movement gets itself organised in order 
to provide a democratic leadership to all 
those people who not only want to stop 
the war, but are looking for alternative an¬ 
swers. It is good to see the left exercising 
leadership and beginning to make a real 
impact on British politics. Effectively the 
lead banner has passed from the pacifist 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament to 
the Stop the War Coalition. 

However, pacifism is still looming large 
in the coalition, along with political slo¬ 
gans that offer hidden political support 
to the regime in Afghanistan. Then there 
is the lack of democracy. 

Communists will fight hard to build a 
big anti-war movement. But without criti¬ 
cism of where we are now, we will never 
get to where we want to be. A few points 
will illustrate the current problems the 
coalition needs urgently to address. 

• Inclusiveness: On the national meet¬ 
ing of the Stop the War Coalition in Lon¬ 
don on October 28, the CPGB and the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty were ex¬ 
cluded from the executive committee for 
putting forward a minority position: 
whereas the main enemy is undoubtedly 
at home in the form of the UK and US 
governments, it is important also to op¬ 
pose islamic fundamentalism and fight for 


democracy and secularism everywhere, 
our motion argued. 

There are now some 40 people on the 
new executive - virtually everybody 
nominated was voted through - amongst 
them Carlos Rule, member of the Stalin 
Society and the Socialist Labour Party. 
The only people the Socialist Workers 
Party majority voted against were the 
representatives of the CPGB and AWL. 
When Anne Me Shane of the CPGB pro¬ 
posed the inclusion of all those nomi¬ 
nated, comrade Lindsey German from the 
S WP made clear that for her we had com¬ 
mitted a cardinal sin: “How can you ex¬ 
pect to be voted on the executive 
committee if you don’t agree with our 
aims and objectives?” 

In fact, our comrades had pledged to 
build the anti-war movement, despite our 
differences. 

Interestingly, the SWP’s sister organi¬ 
sation in Pakistan, the International So¬ 
cialist Group, also has a position of 
arguing against islamic fundamentalism. 
In an SWP email circular we read their 
report of a demonstration in Pakistan: 
“We had placards denouncing war, reli¬ 
gious extremism, interference in Afghan 
affairs, consequences of war on Pakistan, 
etc. At the end of the protest march a few 
rightwingers who were with us in the 
march objected to the religious extrem¬ 
ism placards and one was torn apart” 
(my emphasis Anti-War Notes 4 Novem¬ 
ber 8). 

• Democracy and openness: One of 

the first decisions of the new executive 
was to stop the weekly open organising 
meetings, “which will now be held 
monthly” (STWC email circular, Novem¬ 
ber 7). Fifty or so people were not told in 
time and vainly stood around waiting for 
a meeting that did not happen. 

This is a very unfortunate decision. 
The open meetings saw, week after week, 
up to 700 people discussing issues re¬ 
lating to the war - which shows that there 
is a real desire on the left to talk big poli¬ 
tics. A monthly meeting is bound to be 


reduced to rubber-stamping decisions 
that the exclusive executive committee 
has made in the meantime. Where or how 
often this committee meets is treated as 
a secret. Non-elected members are no 
longer welcome. 

Debates and decisions of the execu¬ 
tive are not properly reported anywhere. 
Independent members of the STWC or 
those whose organisations are not rep¬ 
resented can only guess at what is be¬ 
ing discussed. For example, at the 
meeting on October 28 the executive pre¬ 
sented its proposed aims for the coali¬ 
tion. Instead of the earlier formulation, 
“We do not condone the attacks in New 
York”, the statement of aims now reads, 
“We condemn the attacks in New York.” 

How did this happen? In earlier public 
meetings the SWP fought tooth and nail 
for the coalition not to make this change 
(which is of course in line with the SWP’s 
own position - it still has not condemned 
the attacks in any of its publications). 
Was the SWP outvoted in an executive 
meeting? Did it give in voluntarily? 
Those who hope to find answers in the 
first and so far only issue of the STWC 
bulletin will be disappointed. We only 
find resolutions of the Media Workers 
Against the War and fact sheets such as 
‘Why this war is wrong’. 

On November 7 an STWC email circu¬ 
lar commenting on national anti-war ac¬ 
tivities stated: “Latest reports include a 
meeting of 500 in Oxford (Chelsea Clin¬ 
ton was there!)”. Without any more in¬ 
formation, this snippet gives the 
impression that Chelsea Clinton sup¬ 
ports the coalition. Not true, of course. 
Unfortunately we have to rely on the 
bourgeois press to find out what really 
happened : “Chelsea Clinton was among 
a group of American students which dis¬ 
rupted an anti-war meeting in Oxford,” 
says the front page of The Tunes (Novem¬ 
ber 10). 

• Politics: Representing the coalition on 
‘Newsnight’ on November 8, the SWP’s 
Lindsey German was asked to describe 


our view of September 11. She repeated 
the old position: “We do not condone 
those attacks.” A slip of the tongue? 
Maybe. But it does quite clearly reflect 
the SWP’s position of hidden political 
support for the Taliban. While the com¬ 
rades of Workers Power at least have the 
guts to come out openly with their - 
wrong - demand to “defend Afghani¬ 
stan”, the SWP’s support is merely in¬ 
ferred. 

In a recent issue of Socialist Worker, 
we read the following: “The Taliban’s 
treatment of women reflects both the un¬ 
derdevelopment of the villages the Tali¬ 
ban had come from and the trauma of the 
war years. Like every other guerrilla 
group, they were composed of men who 
had spent years in fighting units. Taliban 
leaders feared that their soldiers would 
behave as some previous mujahedin 
groups had on taking a city. The war 
years had seen repeated abuse and rape 
of women. They said that forcing women 
into seclusion was a means of protect¬ 
ing them” (October 6). 

The anti-war movement does not have 
to apologise or defend the appalling re¬ 
gime of the Taliban. We have to make 
deal' that we are against the imperialists, 
along with their Northern Alliance allies, 
and the utterly inhuman and reaction¬ 
ary Taliban regime. There is a third, in- 


O n Saturday November 10, acting un¬ 
der the name of Dundee University 
Coalition for Justice not War, the Social¬ 
ist Workers Platform held an afternoon 
teach-in on the imperialist war on Af¬ 
ghanistan. Around 45 people attended 
from various organisations: a few others 
from the Scottish Socialist Party; the rest 
from the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma¬ 
ment, together with individuals from 
Amnesty International, the Palestinian 
Solidarity Campaign and non-aligned 
students. 

SWP comrade Carlo Morrelli opened 
the first discussion on ‘Why we oppose 
the war’. He cited the reasons for the 
American and British intervention as be¬ 
ing both economic (to secure oil sup¬ 
plies) and “cultural” - the United States 
needed to assert its power over the rest 
of the world. While making several good 
points regarding the oppressive role US 
imperialism plays, the comrade forgot to 
mention the oppressive role of the Tali¬ 
ban and other such regimes. Socialism 
was mentioned briefly at the end of his 
contribution, but comrade Morrelli was 
careful not to give it too much promi¬ 
nence so as not to offend the liberal CND 
types. 

The second section was on the ques¬ 
tion of Palestine. This was introduced by 
professor Mono Chatteiji and Dr Histiam 
Ghanayem, who spoke of the history of 
the Palestinian struggle and of the con¬ 
tinuing political and economic disenfran¬ 
chisement of the Palestinian people. 

The third section looked at the issue 
of the media and its power. Introducing 
the session was Ken Ferguson from the 
Scottish executive of the National Union 
of Journalists (speaking in a personal ca¬ 
pacity). His contribution was probably 
the most interesting. He looked at the role 
of the media vis-a-vis the state and the 


dependent working class, position. 

• Building the movement: We are 

told that the coalition must not criticise 
islamic fundamentalism, because our 
movement needs to be as broad as pos¬ 
sible. “Of course as an individual I op¬ 
pose fundamentalism and I oppose the 
Taliban. But we will have more people on 
our marches if we do not raise too much 
politics," argued Suresh Grover from the 
National Civil Rights Movement at the 
October 28 meeting, backed up by the 
SWP’s leading theoretician, Alex Callin- 
icos: “Let’s not down the winning for¬ 
mula for our broad movement with all 
sorts of political demands.” Clearly, for 
these comrades the movement is more 
important than the aim. 

These kinds of politics are a step back 
from the progress that has been made in 
the Socialist Alliance. The role of the al¬ 
liance has been criminally downplayed 
in the coalition. Many local SA branches 
have practically disappeared - they will 
no doubt be revived in time for next 
year’s local elections - while most SA 
members are actually carrying on meet¬ 
ing - under tire far less organised umbrella 
of the Stop the War Coalition. The cur¬ 
rent level of democracy, openness and 
political debate in the coalition is far be¬ 
low that achieved in the alliance • 

Tina Becker 


political interests of those who control 
the media. He described how journalists 
have to keep then noses clean if they want 
access to government information and 
key stories. 

Comrade Ferguson discussed the 
BBC’s editorial policy of keeping certain 
drama, comedy, music, etc under review 
over the period of the war and its deci¬ 
sion not to show close-ups of civilian 
casualties in order that they are deper¬ 
sonalised. His contribution examined 
self-censorship on the part of media 
workers as well as hidden state censor¬ 
ship. 

The fourth and final session was a de¬ 
bate entitled ‘Do women have anything 
to gain from the war?’ SSP executive 
member Catriona Grant was due to open 
the session but failed to show up. Instead 
Sophia McLeod stepped in and gave a 
very brief opening. The title was a tittle 
strange, since clearly nobody was going 
to argue in this forum that women (or 
men, for that matter) would benefit from 
the imperialist assault on Afghanistan. 
However, the debate, which took place 
before the fall of Kabul, was really about 
the treatment of women by the Taliban. 
Almost all those who spoke condemned 
it - with the exception of the SWP. One 
comrade seemed to be saying that the US 
and Britain were just as bad, if not worse, 
when it came to their treatment of women. 
It was not good enough to say that there 
is rape in Afghanistan without looking 
at rape in the west. And did you know 
that George Bush was anti-abortion? 

It is time the SWP stopped looking at 
this war as though it was a football match. 
Just because you are for the defeat of one 
side it does not follow that you have to 
be for the victory of the other - let alone 
act as an apologist for it • 

Sarah McDonald 


Fight reaction on all fronts 


Continued from front page 

of bin Laden but securing a land route 
for oil from the Caspian sea, it is worth 
noting that at the moment - not least 
due to September 11 - relations be¬ 
tween Iran and the west have under¬ 
gone a definite rapprochement. Iran, of 
course can supply a more direct route 
to the sea for US oil companies and 
already possesses a well established 
pipeline network. 

George W Bush and Tony Blair 
have actually been forced to make up 
their Afghan policy on the hoof. Ei¬ 
ther way, their aims are primarily po¬ 
litical, not economic. Events - not least 
the capture of Kabul by the Northern 
Alliance - have sped ahead of them. 
Plans for a post-Taliban government 
under the former king Zaltir Shah have 
so far come to nought. And despite 
the military successes - the Tomahawk 
missiles, special forces raids and the 
B52 bombing - there can be no doubt 
that in terms of the propaganda war 
the US-UK-led coalition has been los¬ 
ing. Pakistan is the weak link and is 
threatened from within by its own is¬ 
lamic fundamentalists. With the failure 
of nationalist and leftist secularism. 


the same monster has raised its head 
across the Arab and muslim world. 

Bin Laden and the Taliban have 
found themselves lauded as heroes by 
disorientated sections of the world’s 
muslim population. And not only in 
Cairo and Quetta, but in Oldham and 
Bradford. And then there are the leftist 
groups and sects - the SWP, Workers 
Power, etc, which in the name of anti- 
imperialism, and imperialism’s enemy is 
my friend, offer what they openly or 
covertly describe as not political, but 
military support. 

As we have repeatedly argued, the 
division is entirely spurious. Along 
with the 19th century Prussian soldier- 
philosopher Carl von Clausewitz, Marx¬ 
ists define war and peace not as 
opposites, but two sides of the same 
coin: “War is the continuation of poli¬ 
tics by other (violent) means” (see On 
war Harmondsworth 1976). 

Surely giving the Taliban military 
support is to give political support? 

Note: The comrades of the SWP, 
Workers Power, etc, have no tanks, no 
missiles. Nor have SWP or Workers 
Power militants signed up as volun¬ 
teers - unlike some fanatical British- 


Asian fundamentalists. Hence they 
cannot, even if they want to, offer the 
Taliban, actual military “support". Their 
main weapon is the power of words. 
That is actually what they put at the 
service of Osama bin Laden and the 
Taliban, though they insist for their 
own reasons on calling it “military sup¬ 
port”. 

Lenin was certainly right in his 1920 
draft thesis on the colonial question 
when he insisted that communists 
must “combat pan-islamism” and fake 
anti-imperialist movements which ac¬ 
tually “strengthen the position of the 
khans, landowners, mullahs, etc” (VI 
Lenin CWVol 31, Moscow 1977,pl49). 

It is right that we here in Britain fight 
for the biggest, most effective anti-war 
movement and the defeat of the Blair 
government. But that must be inflicted 
by the working class in Britain, not the 
Taliban in Afghanistan. We - along 
with all Afghan progressives, demo¬ 
crats and revolutionaries - equally want 
to see the defeat of the Taliban - not by 
US-UK imperialism, but through the 
rising of the popular classes of that 
country • 

James Marshall 


Taliban apologists 






Afghan pipeline politics 


Ahmed Rashid Taliban: islam, oil and the new great 
game in central Asia IB Tams, 2000, pp274, £12.95 


T he Taliban, after suffering serious mili¬ 
tary reverses at the hands of imperial¬ 
ism and the Northern Alliance, are now 
facing collapse. So George W Bush and 
Tony Blair hope. 

The Taliban might have become the bo¬ 
geymen of the official western world, but for 
many, especially the most desperate, in the 
muslim countries they represent hope in 
what appeal's to be a hopeless world. 

Not surprisingly their origins and the 
physiognomy of this movement are the sub¬ 
ject of much public interest, reflected in the 
publication of a number of books. The au¬ 
thor of this work, Ahmed Rashid, has impres¬ 
sive credentials as an authoritative source 
on the Taliban in particular and Afghan his¬ 
tory in general. Rashid is a correspondent 
for both The Daily Telegraph and numerous 
other media outlets. 

This book, written before the September 
11 suicide attacks, formed the basis of a re¬ 
cent Socialist Worker article which served 
as an apology for the repressive Taliban re¬ 
gime. In it Rashid is lauded as “one of the 
most knowledgeable journalists about Af¬ 
ghanistan” (October 6). 

The backdrop to the rise of the Taliban is 
well known. Following the conquest of Ka¬ 
bul and overthrow of the People’s Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan government of Moham¬ 
med Najibullah in 1992, internecine fighting 
continued amongst the various factions of the 
mujahedin. Rival warlords jockeyed for posi¬ 
tion and carved out their own fiefdoms. 

The rise of the Taliban is commonly 
viewed with something approaching awe. 
Phrases like ‘they came from nowhere’ are 



local warlords - or ‘muslims that had gone Taliban: 
wrong’, as Omar called them. In fact it was reactionary, not 
other influences which were decisive in progressive 
smoothing the Taliban’s path to power. 

Sponsors were bound to emerge for a 


Tajikistan and Uzbekistan - supported any 
force that opposed the Taliban. 

It would be crude in the extreme to reduce 
this to narrow economic interest alone. While 
it is true that Pakistan needed a stable Af¬ 
ghanistan to allow it to open up trading 
routes with the central Asian states, it also 
sought strategic advantage over India. 
Equally germane concerns informed the poli¬ 
cies pursued by other states. Saudi Arabia 
backed the Taliban for almost purely ideo¬ 
logical reasons, seeing in the Taliban poten¬ 
tial carriers of the Wahabbi message of the 
House of Saud. Meanwhile the attitude of the 
US was essentially indifferent. 

Socialist Worker unsurprisingly provides 
us with a clear example of a crude reductionism 
when it comes to analysing the geo-politics 
of the region. After detailing the opening of 
negotiations between the US oil company 
Unocal and the Taliban regime in 1997, it mat¬ 
ter of factly states: “But by the end of 1997 it 
was clear the Taliban could not conquer all of 
the country and make the pipeline possible” 
(October 6). 

Clearly for our SWP allies, the main deter¬ 
minant of US policy towards the Taliban was 
the need to construct a pipeline from the oil- 
rich Caspian. Rashid does provide some use¬ 
ful and revealing material on the geo-politics 
of the region and specifically what he calls 
‘pipeline politics’. However, his analysis is 
much more sophisticated than that of Social¬ 
ist Worker. 

The US’s shift in policy towards the Tali¬ 
ban in 1997 was not prompted simply as a 
result of the new difficulties around the con¬ 
struction of an oil pipeline, but more impor¬ 
tantly its fear that the Taliban could 
overwhelm Pakistan and further destabilise 
the region. Rashid’s criticism of US involve¬ 
ment (and non-involvement, as it were) find 
an echo in other commentators, whose ba¬ 
sic criticism of the US was that it took too 


much of a ‘hands off’ approach towards Af¬ 
ghanistan since aiding the mujahedin in or¬ 
der to defeat the Soviet Union. 

It was the treatment of women that the US 
used as justification when it decided to ter¬ 
minate all support for the Taliban, and it is 
on this issue that the distortion of Rashid by 
the SWP is particularly pernicious. 

It is true that Rashid cites conditions of 
isolation in the madrassas in particular as a 
contributory factor towards the acceptance 
of the policies of the Taliban leadership by 
the rank and file talib. But he emphasises 
that, “The mullahs who taught them sug¬ 
gested that women were a temptation, an un¬ 
necessary distraction from being of service 
to Allah". This meant that “when the Tali¬ 
ban entered Kandahar and confined women 
to their homes by barring them from work¬ 
ing and even from shopping, the majority of 
the madrassa boys saw nothing unusual in 
such measures” (p33). 

In other words Rashid makes it clear that 
organised gynophobia was part of the politi¬ 
cal programme of the Taliban from the very 
inception of the movement. It is a truism for 
Marxists that ideas are a product of objec¬ 
tively existing social relations and material cir¬ 
cumstances. Unfortunately the SWP needs 
to opportunistically (and patronisingly) down¬ 
play the reactionary political content of the 
ideas that drove the Taliban in order to paint 
them in progressive colours. After all the SWP 
(secretly) supports the Taliban against US 
imperialism instead of fighting for independ¬ 
ent working class politics. 

Understandably then. Socialist Worker 
does not quote the sentiments of Nasiba Gul, 
a 27 year old Kabuli women interviewed by 
Rashid before the Taliban took Kabul in 1996: 
“No woman, not even the poorest or most 
conservative, wants the Taliban to rule Af¬ 
ghanistan” (pi 10) • 

James Mallory 


commonplace. In this respect Rashid’s ac¬ 
count is invaluable, adding substantially to 
the rather spare analysis offered in the main¬ 
stream media. 

Mullah Mohammed Omar is the Taliban’s 
charismatic founder-leader. He “emerged as 
a Robin Hood figure” who allegedly “asked 
for no reward or credit from those he helped, 
only demanding that they follow him to set 
up a just islamic system” (p25). 

His Taliban movement began life of as a 
small group within the mujahedin, veterans of 
the US-backed counterrevolutionary war 
against the PDPA and its Soviet backers. They 
eventually formed the core of a more substan¬ 
tial group of ‘second generation’ mujahedin. 
These “were young Koranic students, drawn 
from the madrassas [islamic colleges] that had 
been set up in Afghan refugee camps in Paki¬ 
stan” (pi) - the talib (students) which gave 
the movement its moniker. 

According to Socialist Worker, they were 
“poor young men”, for whom the “only con¬ 
tinuity, [as for] many people in Afghanistan, 
was religion” (October 6). Rashid’s evalua¬ 
tion of their social roots is more clear cut: for 
him they were “what Kail Marx would have 
termed Afghanistan’s lumpenproletariat" 
(p32). 

The difference in wording is not inciden¬ 
tal. The Socialist Workers Party predicates 
its attitude towards the Taliban on the 
grounds that they are a movement with ori¬ 
gins in a rebellion of the oppressed that has 
some sort of ‘progressive’ content. Disclo¬ 
sure of their declassed origins would not 
easily lead one to conclude that they were 
likely to fill the role of progressives. 

However, while Omar’s demagogy was 
enough to attract a small but devoted group, 
more social weight was needed to transform 
the Taliban into a movement that would at 
its zenith control 90% of Afghanistan. Here 
we gain a useful insight into the early years 
that are shrouded in myth. It is often sug¬ 
gested that they swept the south on the crest 
of a wave of mass support against corrupt 


movement that had the ideological coher¬ 
ency of the Taliban. Among them were truck 
transporters from Quetta in Pakistan. Not as 
surprising as this may seem at first sight. 
After all Afghan warlordism was economi¬ 
cally crippling the truckers, who faced the 
prospect of having to pay multiple tolls 
around Kandahar. Several hundred thou¬ 
sand Pakistani rupees were donated to the 
Taliban in return for clearing the roads. This 
in turn provided the Taliban with the means 
with which to win over the local warlords - 
whose political allegiance came with a price 
tag. When the Taliban captured Kandahar 
in 1994 they could elicit tolls in addition to 
any donations they received. Robin Hood- 
style piety this was not. 

More significantly, the Taliban developed 
links with first Pakistan and later Saudi Ara¬ 
bia. Pakistan, in its desire for a friendly regime 
in Kabul, was at the time of the Taliban’s 
emergence backing general Hikmetyar, who 
was shelling Kabul in an effort to dislodge 
the government of Burhanuddin Rabbani. 
The Taliban share the same Pashtun ethnic¬ 
ity as the population in north-west Pakistan. 

There is, by the way, no better illustration 
of the complexity of the tribal structures of 
Afghan society than the Pashtuns. All 
Pashtuns trace their genealogy to Qais, a 
companion of the prophet Mohammed. 
However, the Pashtuns themselves are sub¬ 
divided into two groups: the Durrani and the 
Ghilzai. The essential difference being that 
the Durranis claim descent from Qais’s eld¬ 
est son. while the Ghilzai say they are de¬ 
scended from his second son. 

Anyway, Hikmetyar, unable to unite the 
Pashtuns, consequently failed to defeat 
Rabbani, causing Pakistan to seek new cli¬ 
ents. With the Taliban the Pakistani govern¬ 
ment assumed it had found a reliable and 
pliant accessory in Afghanistan - half army, 
half church. While Pakistan and Saudi Ara¬ 
bia lined up with the Taliban, other signifi¬ 
cant players in the region - Iran, India and 
Russia, and the two central Asian states of 


CPGB-AWL cooperation 


T he Communist Party of Great Britain and the Alli¬ 
ance for Workers’ Liberty are continuing to explore 
areas of theoretical difference and agreement, and are 
looking at the possibility of joint work. Representatives 
of the executive committee of the AWL and the Provi¬ 
sional Centr al Committee of the CPGB met recently to 
discuss a number of issues of current practical con¬ 
cern and issues of ongoing debate between the two 
organisations. 

Perspectives for the Socialist Alliance and the de¬ 
velopment of the anti-war movement were our main 
areas of discussion. There seemed to be a high degree 
of unity around our Socialist Alliance work, virtually 
the only difference being over guaranteed representa¬ 
tion on the S A executive committee. The CPGB favours 
moving away from such guarantees as they perpetu¬ 
ate a culture of putting the part (the sect) above the 
whole (the Socialist Alliance as a partyist project). We 
also looked at ways that we could agitate for a regular 
political paper of the Socialist Alliance. 

A number of points were raised concerning the war 
against Afghanistan. Sean Matgamna of the AWL said 
that describing the current war as imperialist was not 
helpful, as it did not explain its actual nature or the na¬ 
ture of the main powers pursuing it. He said that this 
was not a war of colonisation. Both myself and John 
Bridge disagreed, arguing that, as the US and UK were 
major imperialist powers, a war in their interests against 
a non-imperialist power was about imperialist stability 
in the interests of finance capital. 

Martin Thomas criticised the Weekly Worker along 
the lines he laid out in a recent letter to the paper. To 
claim that the current ‘war against terrorism’ could 
end up being used against all anti-capitalist forces 
(as stated in the CPGB resolution on the events of 
September 11) was taking things too far, he said. How¬ 
ever, anti-terrorism legislation and recent comments 
about the need for the anti-globalisation movement 
to tone down its criticism in the wake of the Septem¬ 


ber 11 events tend to support the argument of the 
CPGB. 

Sean Matgamna asked if we considered the events 
of April 1978 in Afghanistan as a revolution or a coup. 
John Bridge argued that there was a revolution led by 
the People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan, 
through the military supported by the urban masses. 
Comrade Matgamna retorted that the events of 1978 
should more accurately be described as a “parody of 
a bureaucratic collectivist coup from above that didn’t 
work”. We agreed to disagree. 

Given the fact that the AWL and the CPGB were 
excluded from the steering committee of the Stop the 
War Coalition because of our insistence on raising the 
question of islamic fundamentalism, we discussed tac¬ 
tics around building a consistent position for working 
class independence around the war. I expressed some 
concern that the abstractions raised by some in the 
AWL were not helpful to this. While it is true that we 
should not worry if the US assassinated Osama bin 
Laden, the way some comrades raised this led to the 
impression that they would actually be in favour of such 
an outcome. The CPGB continues to stress the role of 
working class-led forces in opposing both imperialism 
and al Qa’eda. 

Joint propaganda and activity in the anti-war move¬ 
ment was also discussed. Both sides agreed that the 
comrades from the Worker-Communist parties of Iraq 
and Iran should not have walked off the STWC steer¬ 
ing committee in protest at its failure to oppose funda¬ 
mentalism. Neither organisation had been excluded, 
despite expressing views similar to the AWL and CPGB. 

Items which fell off the end of the agenda because 
of lack of time were: Palestine/Israel; the Labour Party; 
and minimum/maximum v transitional programme. 
There will be ongoing discussion between the two or¬ 
ganisations on questions of theoretical and practical 
cooperation • 

Marcus Larsen 
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DEBATING THE WAR 


Should we defend the 


Ian Donovan takes up the arguments of two socialists who believe that it is a duty to defend the 
Taliban ‘against imperialism’. The first is Bob Pitt, a Labour Party member and editor of What Next? 
The other is a ‘orthodox’ Trotskyist Liz Hoskins 


T urning the Taliban into 
the 1930s Ethopians 

Bob Pitt’s main argument contained in his 
article written for this paper wrests on bib¬ 
lical quotes from Leon Trotsky - culled 
from his 1930s writings on Ethopia. He 
tries might and main to defend his politi¬ 
cal softness on islamic fundamentalism 
and the Taliban by avoiding concrete 
analysis. It is actually amusing to note 
the various traps he falls into in attempt¬ 
ing to deny the reactionary character of 
the ‘anti-imperialism’ of the Taliban (No¬ 
vember 8). 

Comrade Pitt, of course, vehemently 
denies being a biblicist, and foolishly 
tries to turn the accusation around by 
pointing with pride to his disagreements 
with Trotsky on the character of the ex- 
USSR and on the Transitional pro¬ 
gramme, as well as, more relevantly, to 
his support for popular frontism in Spain, 
as evidence of his freethinking and 
iconoclastic bent in politics. He could 
have added a whole number of other in¬ 
creasingly ‘soft left’ positions he has 
adopted - from ‘tactical’ support for the 
Green Party, to virtually uncritically cheer¬ 
ing Ken Livingstone’s popular-frontist 
evolution, to his dogmatic support for 
New Labour in elections, even though 
no-one with any political acumen be¬ 
lieves that it even pretends to be a party 
that stands for the interests of the work¬ 
ing class. 

Of course, comrade Pitt is as entitled 
to his own views as any other individual 
socialist. However, he is quite an influ¬ 
ential person in some spheres of the La¬ 
bour left and his outlook probably has 
currency among some elements in that 
milieu - an exchange with him therefore 
has a wider utility. In any case, his appar¬ 
ent fondness for ‘progressive’ Taliban/ 
Bin Laden-style ‘anti-imperialism’ is 
hardly that different from some of his 
other positions. What they tend to have 
in common is the subordination of inde¬ 
pendent class politics to non-proletarian 
forces. 

It seems rather odd when a softy-lefty 
like comrade Pitt comes at you tooled up 
with rock-hard quotations from commu¬ 
nist leaders of the past about the need to 
support the enemies of one’s own gov¬ 
ernment in a war, but really it is more of a 
sentimental attachment than a fighting 
perspective. Comrade Pitt replies to my 
previous observation that he has no in¬ 
tention of fighting for his oh-so-revolu- 
tionary views to be adopted by the 
anti-war movement - something which he 
actually boasted about in his original ar¬ 
ticle - by rather sadly pointing out that at 
a recent anti-war meeting he had briefly 
mentioned his own pro-Taliban opin¬ 
ions. 

Comrade Pitt says that he stated his 
position at this meeting “in order to un¬ 
derline the point that we all held political 
views which others in the campaign 
would not necessarily accept and that it 
was therefore necessary to find common 
ground in our opposition to the war”. 
Enough said - no accusation that the oth¬ 
ers who “would not necessarily accept” 
his pro-Taliban views were motivated by 
‘racist arrogance’, as comrade Pitt says 
of revolutionaries who disagree with his 
position. Merely a polite agreement to 
disagree, in keeping with comrade Pitt’s 
expressed wish that the anti-war move- 



Taliban vice police 


ment should not adopt his views. In which 
case his views become ... an irrelevance: 
purely platonic. 

And yet, when he writes about such 
matters, he still sounds like a biblicist. 
hideed, around half of his article consists 
of the discussion of old quotations, and 
the remainder contains precious little 
concrete analysis. Once again, he man¬ 
fully tries to drag Trotsky to the defence 
of the Taliban, as if they were the forces 
of Ethiopia (then Abyssinia) fighting 
against colonisation at the hands of 
Mussolini’s Italy in 1934-5. 

Such a comparison is pretty strange - 
rather like comparing Nelson Mandela 
with Anton Pavelic (the leader of the 
Croatian fascist Ustashe movement in 
World War II) - both were leaders of na¬ 
tionalist movements in countries that 
were dominated for long periods by 
colonialists and occupiers. The fact that 
one led a struggle that had a democratic 
content, whereas the other led a move¬ 
ment that had a profoundly anti-demo¬ 
cratic, indeed genocidal, character, would 
make such a comparison sickening and 
bizarre. But in comparing Haile Selassie, 
the emperor of Abyssinia, whose forces 
in 1935 fought a gallant battle against a 
fascist colonial invasion, with the Tali¬ 
ban, comrade Pitt is making an equally 
bizaixe comparison. 

It is a fact that in the 1930s, the pres¬ 
tige of Haile Selassie, among socialists 
and liberals and other progressively- 
minded people, as a fighter against op¬ 
pression, was comparable to that of 
Mandela today, or perhaps of Garibaldi 
in the mid-19th century. Probably only 
Gandhi had a similar esteem at the time - 
not just among politicos, but also among 
ordinary working people. 

Comrade Pitt says: “Whereas Lenin ar¬ 
gued in a polemic against Piatakov that 
it was impermissible to side with ‘reac¬ 
tionary classes’ in a struggle against 
imperialism, Trotsky, with his support for 
the Abyssinian feudal emperor against 
Italy and his backing for the ‘barbarian’ 
monarch of Tunis in a hypothetical con¬ 
flict with French imperialism, evidently did 
not share Lenin’s position on this issue. 

“This difference of opinion was not re¬ 
lated to the existence or non-existence of 
colonialism. Lenin was writing in 1915, at 
which time - in case it has escaped Ian’s 
attention - the major imperialist powers 
were in possession of formal colonial 


empires on a large scale. 

“The obvious conclusion is that, in en¬ 
dorsing Lenin’s view, Ian fundamentally 
disagrees with Trotsky’s. But Ian cannot 
bring himself to admit it. And this from a 
man who accuses me of being a 
‘biblicist’!” 

Well, it would perhaps surprise com¬ 
rade Pitt to find out that, no, I do not fun¬ 
damentally disagree with Trotsky’s views 
on the defence of Abyssinia (his hypo¬ 
thetical defence of Tunis, or Brazil, is 
another matter - hypothetical cases, as 
opposed to actual concrete events, in my 
view are much less useful and prone to 
major political errors and misunderstand¬ 
ings - but more of that later). 

What kind of a social and political fig¬ 
ure was Haile Selassie, and was he re¬ 
motely comparable to the Taliban, or 
indeed islamic fundamentalists in gen¬ 
eral? That is one very important question 
when concretely analysing, from the 
point of view of historical materialism and 
Marxist theory, the days of the great co¬ 
lonial empires, and comparing them to 
today’s very different world. 

Comrade Pitt, quoting Trotsky parrot- 
fashion, says that Selassie is compara¬ 
ble to the Taliban because he was a 
‘feudal monarch’ and so, if the Taliban 
are reactionary opponents of imperialism, 
then so must have been Selassie. There¬ 
fore, since Trotsky supported the Negus 
against Mussolini’s forces in 1935, it is 
correct for Marxists to support the Tali¬ 
ban today. QED. We have a pretty 
straightforward case of pure syllogism 
here - from someone who criticises Len¬ 
in’s warning of the dangers of support¬ 
ing ‘reactionary anti-imperialism’ as 
being ‘undialectical’. A is equal to A. 
Selassie is equal to the Taliban. 

In reality, nothing can be more super¬ 
ficial and contrary to the whole method 
of Marxism than to substitute the repeti¬ 
tion of quotes for concrete examination 
of the subject matter. The first rule of dia¬ 
lectics, as Lenin was wont to point out, 
is that the truth is always concrete. Com¬ 
rade Pitt makes no effort to demonstrate 
that the historical phenomenon of Haile 
Selassie was comparable to the Taliban: 
he simply takes it as read. 

What kind of regime was Haile 
Selassie’s? The fact that Trotsky char¬ 
acterised him as a ‘feudal monarch’, of 
course, is an important pointer. However, 
there have been other ‘feudal monarchs’ 
in history who have not exactly acted the 
way such figures are supposed to be¬ 
have. One thinks, for instance, of the 19th 
century regime of Kaiser Wilhelm I of 
Prussia/Germany, and his chancellor, the 
Prussian aristocrat Count Otto von Bis¬ 
marck. hi 19th century Europe, under the 
pressure of competition from other, al¬ 
ready capitalist, rival powers such as 
Britain and France, the German aristoc¬ 
racy earned out a bourgeois social trans¬ 
formation of their essentially 
pre-capitalist society from above, in the 
process constituting Germany as a uni¬ 
fied bourgeois nation. Of course, 19th 
century Europe is different from mid-20th 
century east Africa, but nevertheless the 
point is the same. Just being led by a ‘feu¬ 
dal monarch’ does not in itself make a 
regime a reactionary opponent of capi¬ 
talism. 

The following description of Selassie’s 
regime comes from a prominent bour¬ 
geois scholar: “By 1932, Haile Selassie 


enjoyed unchallenged ascendancy in 
Ethiopia. He had constructed a central 
government totally reliant on the crown 
for policy and direction ... 

“Throughout, Haile Selassie main¬ 
tained himself as the country’s sole fount 
of authority, effective enough - so the Ital¬ 
ians often observed - to lead his back¬ 
ward empire to modernity and 
international legitimacy. 

"During 1931-1934, the emperor was 
busy implementing schemes that augured 
well for the future. There was a whirlwind 
of activity: projects and planning fell into 
place for roads, schools, hospitals, com¬ 
munications, administration, and public 
services. Given Ethiopia’s limited re¬ 
sources and educated manpower, 
projects were mostly privately financed: 
the emperor, the royal family, the aristoc¬ 
racy, the national and foreign bourgeoi¬ 
sie all profited from investments in 
transport companies or toll road con¬ 
struction consortia. By mid-1934, the 
Addis Ababa-Jima road had passed the 
Omo River and was growing daily; Harer- 
Jijiga was completed; and Mojo-Sidamo 
was finished and being extended to 
Mega. The government was laying 
down a strategic network of tracks in 
Ogaden; and Ras Desta Demtew had 
completed rough tracks from Sidamo to 
Moyale via Mega, making it possible for 
trucks to travel from Addis Ababa to 
Nairobi. 

“The combined effect was to open the 
country to the world economy: by 1932, 
revenues were pouring into Addis 
Ababa from export taxes applied to 25,000 
tons of coffee - triple the amount shipped 
in 1928, but, given the depression, only 
one-third more in money terms; from the 
recently opened provincial offices of the 
ministry of finance; and from reorganised 
customs stations that applied new, 
higher tariffs. In response to the grow¬ 
ing national economy, the government 
replaced the Maria Theresa dollar with 
paper currency and coins issued by the 
Bank of Ethiopia. Since the modem sec¬ 
tor was largely located in towns, the gov¬ 
ernment could effectively force traders 
to use the money” (Harold G Marcus, 
‘Haile Selassie vs Mussolini’ One World 
Magazine www.webstories.co.nz/focus/ 
etiopia/musso.html). 

It could not be clearer: this, far from be¬ 
ing a programme of reactionary anti-capi¬ 
talism, was a classic programme of 
bourgeois modernisation, carried out 
from above by a monarchy of pre-capi¬ 
talist origins, in a manner that bears a 
considerable similarity to the example of 
Wilhelm I/Bismarck. What Trotsky wrote 
about China was equally hue of Abys¬ 
sinia, albeit in a different way: “China is 
an oppressed semi-colonial country. The 
development of the productive forces of 
China, which is proceeding in capitalist 
forms, demands the shaking off of the im¬ 
perialist yoke. The war of China for its in¬ 
dependence is a progressive war, 
because if flows from the necessities of 
the economic and cultural development 
of China itself, as well as because it facili¬ 
tates the revolution of the British prole¬ 
tariat and indeed the entire world 
proletariat” (L Trotsky The Chinese revo¬ 
lution and the theses of comrade Stalin 
1927). 

Contrast this with the Taliban. As 
Eddie Ford listed in his review of a recent 
bourgeois account of the rise of the Tali¬ 


ban, “... within days of taking Kabul in 
September 1996, the Taliban’s war 
against ‘sin’ viciously targeted women 
... Organised gynophobia. As well as 
being banned from receiving healthcare 
or education, women were forced to wear 
the dreaded burqa - a stifling garment that 
totally encompasses the body ... At a 
stroke, the once cosmopolitan and Per¬ 
sian-speaking Kabul had reverted to its 
pre-1959 days, when the government... 
announced the voluntary end of seclu¬ 
sion for women and the wearing of the 
veil.” 

Comrade Ford then goes on to gener¬ 
alise about the Taliban’s whole ethos: 
“Yes, of course, you can label them as 
‘traditionalists’ who are exacting the re¬ 
venge of the countryside over the cities. 
Yes, the Taliban want to impose ‘rural’ 
values. But these so-called ‘traditional’ 
values are not what they seem to be. 
When dealing with the Taliban we are 
talking about the ongoing invention of 
tradition through the creation of an im¬ 
aginary past.” 

The contrast could not be greater. 
Selassie built hospitals and schools. The 
Taliban ban healthcare and education for 
half the population. The Negus system¬ 
atically sought to promote industrialisa¬ 
tion and economic growth behind tariff 
walls, to “lead his backward empire to 
modernity and international legitimacy”. 
The Taliban seek to impose an imaginary, 
mythologised version of pre-capitalist 
village life upon previously cosmopoli¬ 
tan cities. Yes, the contrast between the 
two could not be more clear, and frankly 
tire attempt to equate the Taliban with the 
progressive struggle of Selassie for na¬ 
tional liberation against Italian imperial¬ 
ism is an historical absurdity. 

Trotsky was obviously correct to back 
Selassie’s regime in its struggle for na¬ 
tional independence against Italian co¬ 
lonialism, because Selassie was the leader 
of a progressive, national struggle, de¬ 
spite his social origins. Selassie’s strug¬ 
gle had a democratic content, and was 
no different in essence from any other of 
the anti-colonial struggles for nation¬ 
hood and independence that were char¬ 
acteristic of that period. 

However, when Trotsky started mak¬ 
ing analogies about hypothetical events, 
he was on much shakier ground. Com¬ 
rade Pitt, as a biblicist, is not only con¬ 
tent to uncritically accept one version of 
why Trotsky supported Selassie, with¬ 
out bothering to investigate the actual 
history beyond what is written in the 
Pathfinder-published Writings of Leon 
Trotsky. He also accepts as holy writ 
every tentative, hypothetical point Trot¬ 
sky makes, without bothering to think. 
In conjuring up the possibility of a war 
between the French empire and a ‘bar¬ 
barian’ monarch of Tunis, he was obvi¬ 
ously simply envisaging a case similar to 
Abyssinia. 

Trotsky’s hypothesis of supporting a 
‘fascist’ Brazil against the British empire 
is problematic - Trotsky was obviously 
using the tern ‘fascist’ in loose conven¬ 
tional terms as a synonym for a nasty 
dictatorship - ie, in the sense that liberals 
and pacifists would understand it, in or¬ 
der to offend such people - and not in a 
Marxist sense. Because, of course, Trot¬ 
sky believed that fascism was a phenom¬ 
enon of imperialist countries, not of 
underdeveloped countries. 
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Taliban? 


The remainder of comrade Pitt's arti¬ 
cle is just a load of shallow demagogy, 
and vicarious enthusing for the nation¬ 
alism of various butcher regimes. All his 
repetition of the well known horrors of 
the US-led military campaigns and sanc¬ 
tions against Iraq produce not a single 
political reason why Iraqi leftists and 
workers should ‘defend’ their own gov¬ 
ernment in a war with the imperialists. The 
few such leftists that survive with any 
serious revolutionary commitment tend 
to have the opposite view - to be defeat¬ 
ists - and rightly so! 

He dismisses the similar views of repu¬ 
table Afghan and Pakistani leftists by 
quoting a xenophobic rant from Abdul 
Haq, a mujahedin warlord and CIA tool 
(whose death even at the hands of the 
Taliban is no loss), about how the Afghan 
people should unite against ‘foreigners’, 
and tries to pass that off as a progres¬ 
sive sentiment. 

And even more strange is the compari¬ 
son comrade Pitt makes between the 
struggles of the Vietcong, and of Fidel 
Castro’s luly 26 Movement, against US 
imperialism. It is rather odd for comrade 
Pitt to argue that wars by the bourgeois 
or pre-bourgeois ruling classes of for¬ 
mally sovereign states have a democratic 
content, by such an analogy. Both those 
struggles involved movements from be¬ 
low that overthrew such ruling classes, 
and made some sort of attempt to build a 
post-capitalist order. In both cases, the 
United States, as the guardian of the capi¬ 
talist status quo, intervened to defend 
the ruling classes, and in both cases 
failed. 

We of course oppose these counter¬ 
revolutionary actions of imperialism. 
However, this is an irrelevant analogy. 
What comrade Pitt is really saying is that 
if, for their own reasons, the comipt pre¬ 
revolutionary regimes of Batista and 
Thieu had provoked some kind of con¬ 
flict with the imperialists to stay in power, 
the Vietcong and Castro, and the masses 
they represented, should have fallen into 
line behind them and refrained from tak¬ 
ing advantage of their difficulties to over¬ 
throw them. Sorry, but we disagree. The 
fact that the likes of Castro and Ho Chi 
Minh might indeed have been suckered 
by such an eventuality does not make it 
right. 

Finally, comrade Pitt's complaint that I 
mis-cited his position on the 1999 Balkan 
war is a bit odd. since simple logic and 
consistency would seem to dictate that 
if he believes that the ‘anti-imperialist’ 
war of the Taliban is progressive, on the 
same basis he must also believe that the 
war of the Serbian regime against imperi¬ 
alism to hold onto Kosova was also pro¬ 
gressive. My recollection is that he did 
have that consistency. If comrade Pitt 
finds this embarrassing in retrospect, 
then fine. One suspects that he will end 
up finding his current positions similarly 
embarrassing in years to come. 

Anti-Taliban equals 
pro-imperialist 

Liz Hoskings’ letter to the Weekly Worker 
provides an opportunity to demonstrate 
further the bankruptcy of the concep¬ 
tions about ‘anti-imperialism’ held by 
much of the left (November 1). The open¬ 
ing of her letter indeed reveals much: in 
place of a political argument against my 
views, one instead gets a rather infantile 
smear that in refusing to support Af¬ 
ghanistan’s Taliban regime in the current 
war, one thereby must be a supporter of 
imperialism. 

This is an apolitical method of argu¬ 
ment that does the left no favours - at 
best it lowers us to the level of the least 
politically competent elements in bour¬ 
geois politics and it recalls in fomi the no¬ 


torious statement of George W Bush, 
that “those who are not with us are 
against us”, which appears to brand 
even bourgeois critics of US imperialism's 
current military campaign as being on the 
side of the ‘terrorists’. 

Comrade Hoskings’ ‘left’ echo of 
Bush’s McCarthyite sentiment is of 
course not derived from imperialism. 
Rather it is derived from an ‘orthodox 
Trotskyist’ political tradition that failed 
to break from partially degenerated, par¬ 
tially Stalinised ‘Bolshevism’. This tradi¬ 
tion has produced a number of 
comic-opera miniature Stalin-type figures 
running ersatz ‘Bolshevik’ cults, and it 
seems that comrade Hoskings has picked 
up from it this Vyshinky-like method of 
branding those who dissent from the 
prevailing orthodoxy as supporters of 
imperialism. Without any evidence, aside 
from die technique of Stalinist amalgam: 
‘Trotsky is against Stalin; Hider is against 
Stalin; therefore...’ (‘the CPGB are against 
the Taliban; Bush is against the Taliban; 
therefore ...’). Notwithstanding this 
method of polemic, her letter does con¬ 
tain political arguments that have a wider 
significance. 

Comrade Hoskings produces a series 
of statements that could have come out 
of a Stalinist manual of class collabora¬ 
tion, to provide a justification as to why 
the oppressed masses of Afghanistan 
should support their own governments 
in wars like the current one. She argues 
that “the fact that direct colonial rule is 
no longer considered to be economical 
for the imperialist bourgeoisie does not 
mean that they do not exert influence by 
otiier methods. Cuba was never a formal 
colony of the United States, yet I am sure 
nobody on the left will dispute the hold 
of US imperialism prior to 1959. 

“And who helped bring in die murder¬ 
ous Pinochet regime in Chile? Comrade 
Donovan’s argument is weak indeed 
when one actually looks at and studies 
the current polices of imperialism. Stat¬ 
ing that underdeveloped countries are 
now ruled directly by their own bour¬ 
geoisie is of no help to his argument ei¬ 
ther. Has he never heard of the term 
‘comprador’? Clearly not.” 

For an argument that manages to quite 
spectacularly miss the point, this takes 
some beating. No-one has ever denied 
that the imperialist bourgeoisie exerts 
massive influence in third world countries 
‘by other methods’ than direct colonial¬ 
ism. Indeed, this is precisely why it is 
utterly futile and pointless for the masses 
to support their own ruling class in a 
so-called ‘war against imperialism’. 
Any such struggle between the ruling 
class of a backward capitalist country that 
possesses state independence and the 
imperialists themselves cannot by defi¬ 
nition harm a hair on the head of the im¬ 
perialist world system while the ruling 
classes of both sides remain in power. 
Such wars are necessarily about matters 
in which the working class has no direct 
interest, such as territorial aggrandise¬ 
ment, who will be the dominant regional 
oppressor, or other such matters. 

If the ruling class of the less developed 
country wins, the result, as with any vic¬ 
torious national ruling class, will be its 
consolidation in power, and thereby the 
consolidation in power of yet another 
agency of the imperialist world system. 
Conversely, the victory of the advanced 
country or countries means the consoli¬ 
dation of the regime of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie at home, fundamentally 
against its own proletariat. This is why 
we have to be for the defeat of both sides 
in such wars. The most that can be 
achieved without a revolutionary victory 
of the proletariat on either side is an ad¬ 
justment of the relationship of forces 


between different ruling classes, within 
the framework of the imperialist world 
system. 

The working class has no interest in 
merely modifying the relationship of 
forces between different ruling classes 
in a world that remains dominated by the 
monopoly-capitalist (imperialist) world 
system. The only circumstances where 
the working class has an interest in tak¬ 
ing a side in such struggles is where the 
denial of formal state independence by 
direct colonial rule produces a deep 
sense of national oppression that crip¬ 
ples the ability of the proletariat to crys¬ 
tallise as an independent class: ie, an 
illusion of a common ‘national interest' 
between the oppressed masses and rul¬ 
ing classes that amounts to a formidable 
obstacle to class consciousness among 
the oppressed proletarian, semi-proletar¬ 
ian and/or peasant masses. 

We support these genuine national 
liberation struggles as a specicd case , 
in order to win at least a formal national 
equality, and thereby destroy illusions 
that a common interest exists between the 
oppressed masses and their local mlers, 
and that real equality of peoples can be 
won within the current world order. But 
to support the wars of long-established 
independent states in the current post¬ 
colonial, imperialist-dominated world, 
purely on the basis of the existence of 
diffuse ‘anti-imperialist’ sentiments 
among the masses in the absence of a 
concrete, tangible (as opposed to purely 
metaphysical) aim that benefits the inde¬ 
pendent interests of the masses against 
their rulers, amounts to class collabora¬ 
tion. 

Such wars cannot destroy any mate¬ 
rial obstacle in the form of colonial occu¬ 
pation to working class politics - our 
support merely makes the working class 
an appendage of every reactionary 
butcher who would like to carve out a 
bigger place for themselves within the 
existing imperialist world order. 

Comrade Hoskings asks if I have ever 
heard of the term ‘comprador’? Certainly, 
and I have heard all kinds of advocates 
of class collaboration use this term to 
excuse their aspirations for blocs (‘mili¬ 
tary’ or ‘political’) with those wings of 
the ruling classes who claim not to be 
‘compradors’. 

Comrade Hoskings talks about Cuba. 
But it is rather odd for her to do so - it is 
certainly true that in a limited way Cuba 
managed to break temporarily with the 
political influence and rule of imperialism. 
It did so by becoming assimilated into the 
Soviet bloc, a fomiation based on a his¬ 
torically unviable social form that for a 
comparatively short period claimed to 
embody a ‘socialist’ alternative to capi¬ 
talism. The fact that Cuba had to uproot 
capitalism itself to break, even temporar¬ 
ily, from imperialist domination, is hardly 
proof that struggles led by outright bour¬ 
geois, pre-capitalist or even arguably pre- 
feudal ruling classes can do the same. Or 
does comrade Hoskings think it is? Per¬ 
haps she thinks that mullah Muhammed 
Omar (or Osama bin Laden) will become 
the next Castro and take the ‘Cuban 
road’? 

The outraged reference to the role of 
the imperialists in bringing Pinochet to 
power is indicative of problems with her 
own perspective, not ours. Recent his¬ 
tory has of course shown that for those 
such as comrade Hoskings, today’s re¬ 
viled and loathed comprador can become 
tomorrow’s prosecutor of an ‘anti-impe¬ 
rialist’ war. One can think of several ex¬ 
amples - Saddam Hussein springs to 
mind immediately, as do ... Osama bin 
Laden and the Taliban. 

Outrage over the crimes committed by 
such loathsome, ultra-reactionary butch¬ 


ers becomes, to people with comrade 
Hoskings’ kind of politics, transformed 
into ‘military support’ - with the attend¬ 
ant soft peddling of their crimes. The 
moment they take some action against 
the imperialists on whose behalf they 
were mistakenly assumed to be mere 
‘compradors’, out come the declarations 
of ‘unconditional military defence’ (but 
of course no political support whatso¬ 
ever). The fact that they remain exactly 
the same anti-working class butchers the 
day after they fall out with the imperial¬ 
ists makes not one jot of difference to 
such comrades. 

htdeed, the example of Pinochet is in¬ 
structive. Comrade Hoskings’ then ultra- 
orthodox Trotskyist associates took no 
public position on the house-arrest of 
Pinochet when he was held under a 
Spanish extradition warrant for over a 
year by the Blair government. But there 
is an unmistakable logic in calling for the 
defence of every butcher regime that 
rules an underdeveloped country. Most 
of the left that operates within the same 
framework as comrade Hoskings ducked 
this question and sought to avoid ad¬ 
dressing it, but a few of the more eccen¬ 
tric elements drew the logical conclusion: 
the demand to free Pinochet in the name 
of ‘self-determination’ for Chile. This 
certainly has a logic to it. And of course, 
in the event that a falling out between the 
Pinochet regime and imperialism had led 
to war, comrade Hoskings and her co¬ 
thinkers would have been forced to be¬ 
come ... ‘military’ supporters of the 
gorillas themselves. 

Comrade Hoskings theorises her po¬ 
sition as follows: “Communists are 
against the right of the imperialist bour¬ 
geoisie to dominate undeveloped na¬ 
tions. When a semi-colony such as 
Afghanistan is attacked by imperialism, 
it is our duty to defend it. This means 
giving military support to any indigenous 
forces that are fighting against the impe¬ 
rialist troops, regardless of the political 
shade of those forces.” 

But this is completely anti-Marxist. 
Marxism, after all, is about the class strug¬ 
gle ... which class rules? Comrade 
Hoskings’ perspective could be summed 
up as ‘Who cares which class rules?’ 
Even Stalinists generally try to disguise 
their class collaboration with phrases 
about the ‘progressive’ nature of the 
ruling class forces they are supporting! 

In reality, of course, imperialism does 
not “dominate” Afghanistan through 
Stealth bombers, cmise missiles, or even 
ground troops - they are only auxiliaries 
- it does so though the social and eco¬ 
nomic bonds that exist between the im¬ 
perialist bourgeoisie and the mlers of all 
underdeveloped capitalist and pre-capi¬ 
talist countries. And those bonds con¬ 
tinue to exist despite fallings out over 
episodic questions of who will be the po¬ 
litically dominant oppressor in a particu¬ 
lar region. They can only be broken by 
the coming to power of a force that con¬ 
sciously seeks to uproot capitalism and 
replace it with socialism on an interna¬ 
tional scale. The idea that workers and 
peasants can ‘fight imperialism’ under 
the leadership of undoubtedly the most 
overtly reactionary regime on the planet 
is fantastic - and by its absurd nature 
discredits this dogma more than anything 
I could write. 

In this regard, comrade Hoskings’ at¬ 
tempt to paint the ‘anti-imperialist’ senti¬ 
ments of the section of the Pakistan 
masses who support islamic fundamen¬ 
talism as ‘progressive’ merely exposes 
the underlying liberalism not only of her¬ 
self, but of much of the left who share 
her views. Sorry, but these masses are not, 
in the main, hostile to ‘global capital’ at 
all - except from the standpoint of defence 


of traditional tribal society and the land¬ 
lords and mullahs. All evidence points 
to the fact that the influence of the fun¬ 
damentalist elements is strongest in the 
areas of Pakistan that are least urbanised, 
least industrialised, least proletarianised, 
and most under the thumb of pre-capi¬ 
talist economic fomrs. 

It is in the major cities, where there is a 
real, if tenuous, working class movement, 
and where secularist and semi-secular¬ 
ist forms of bourgeois politics are strong¬ 
est, that the support for the 
fundamentalists tends to be weakest. 
Comrade Hoskings’ homily - along the 
lines of ‘We must not be sectarian to¬ 
wards the anti-imperialist sentiments of 
the masses; if only we are less contemp¬ 
tuous of their views we can turn them in 
a progressive direction’ - is completely 
devoid of class analysis. Which is hardly 
surprising, since her views, like those of 
comrade Pitt, are a variant of Menshevik 
‘two-stage revolutionism’. 

Comrade Hoskings asks the CPGB “a 
practical question”. In a nutshell, she 
demands to be told how “the Afghan 
masses can somehow take advantage of 
the imperialist onslaught in order that 
they can defeat the Taliban. One won¬ 
ders how they can do this while US 
bombs are raining down on them.” In one 
sense, this is a very important question, 
and in another sense, a very silly one. 

It is an important question in the sense 
that precisely how revolutionary defeat¬ 
ism can be implemented in any country 
involved in modem warfare, when eve¬ 
rything from carpet-bombing to even the 
possible use of nuclear weapons by ei¬ 
ther state or irregular forces, are possi¬ 
bilities in a serious armed conflict. Even 
in classical inter-imperialist wars, there is 
no ‘one size fits all’ method of implement¬ 
ing ‘revolutionary defeatism’. How were 
the working class inhabitants of the cit¬ 
ies of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, for in¬ 
stance, supposed to implement 
‘revolutionary defeatism’, when con¬ 
cretely, the defeat of their ‘own’ imperial¬ 
ist country coincided exactly in time and 
space with their own annihilation? 

What one can say, however, is that 
revolutionary defeatism is a political per¬ 
spective: die working class (and its allies 
among the broader oppressed masses) 
refuses to subordinate its own stmggle 
to the war effort of its oppressors, even 
though that stmggle may (and likely will) 
cause the war effort of its ‘own’ ruling 
class to fail. 

However, the question is silly insofar 
as it implies that any such perspective is 
utopian while Afghanistan is being 
bombed. The answer is in principle quite 
simple; but in practice it is as complex as 
anywhere else in the world. The op¬ 
pressed masses of Afghanistan, while 
they were under the weight of the gro¬ 
tesque Taliban tyranny, should have 
continued to stmggle against the Tali¬ 
ban regime, taking whatever advantage 
they could of that regime’s military diffi¬ 
culties with the imperialists. Look at 
Herat, where the inhabitants rose up and 
drove out the oppressor. They should 
not subordinate their straggles to the war 
effort of the Taliban. On the contrary 
they should be aware that any victories 
in stmggle they are able to win will inevi¬ 
tably hasten the defeat of the Taliban, 
and they should welcome that and work 
towards it. Conversely, military setbacks 
for the regime will inevitably weaken it, 
and make it easier to stmggle against it 
effectively, and should therefore also be 
welcomed. 

There is no other meaning to ‘revolu¬ 
tionary defeatism’, and frankly it is disin¬ 
genuous to imply that it is any more 
difficult a perspective in Afghanistan 
than anywhere else • 
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SOCIALIST LABOUR PARTY 

Divide deepens 


A s reported in last week’s edition, the 
leadership of the Socialist Labour Party 
is deeply split over its attitude towards 
the September 11 terrorist attacks on New York 
and Washington (Weekly Worker November 
8). A majority of the national executive, meet¬ 
ing on September 22, agreed after a tense 
three-hour debate that the SLP should “con¬ 
demn the attack on the World Trade Center 
and the Pentagon”, rather than merely ‘de¬ 
plore’ die resulting “loss of life” - which was 
all diat Arthur Scargill could manage in his 
initial press release issued on behalf of the 
party. 

The NEC statement, proposed by the inter¬ 
national committee, was agreed against die 
wishes of Scargill, the SLP general secretary, 
and is now official party policy. Aldiough it 
has been sent out to the membership and in¬ 
corporated in a leaflet against the imperialist 
war, it was not included in the October-No- 
vember issue of Socialist News , the SLP bi¬ 
monthly, or posted on the party’s website. 
Neither was it distributed by SLP members at 
the October 13 demonstration organised by 
die Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament in 
London. 

The virtual invisibility of this leaflet and 
complete absence of any publicity for the 
agreed position cannot simply be put down 
to disorganisation or inertia. The NEC state¬ 
ment is being actively suppressed by support¬ 
ers of Harpal Brar, editor of the ultra-Stalinite 
Lalkar, formerly the journal of the Indian 
Workers Association. Comrade Brar himself 
is a member of the SLP executive (and indeed 
of the international committee, whose posi¬ 
tion on September 11 he opposes so vehe¬ 
mently), where he sits alongside three of his 
closest supporters: son Ranjeet, representa¬ 
tive of the youth section; and Amanda Rose 
and Ella Rule of the SLP women’s section. 

The Brarites control the London regional 
committee, which explains why the leaflet was 
not available on the October 13 demonstra¬ 
tion. In addition, another member of tire Brar 
family, Haipal’s daughter Joti, jointly admin¬ 
isters the SLP website with Carlos Rule - yet 
another of Brar followers. Scargill’s own state¬ 
ment was promptly posted immediately after 
die September 11 attacks, where it remains to 
this day. Clearly Scargill, at die very least, tac¬ 
itly approves of the Brarites’ actions. 

The latest edition of Lalkar contains four 
verbose articles which are diametrically op¬ 
posed to the NEC majority position. Two are 
unsigned, but are written in the unmistakable, 
style of Brar himself. The third is by Zane 
Carpenter, a Stalinite loyal to Scargill, whose 
pieces are frequently carried in Socialist 
News, while the fourth is unattributed, but is 
actually reprinted from Fightback, whose 
writers are former members of the Revolution¬ 
ary Communist Group. 

Taken together, these articles are undoubt¬ 
edly directed against the party on whose NEC 
comrade Brar sits. But, in true Stalinite style, 
die main butt of their polemic is not mentioned. 
Indeed, unusually, the words ‘Socialist Labour 
Party’ do not appear in this issue at all. But 
how could Brar openly identify the SLP when 
he writes words like these: “... the present 
crisis is proving on an incomparably higher 
level the rottenness of imperialism, as well as 
the rottenness of what passes for the ‘left’ in 
the imperialist countries”? 

Brar goes on to expand upon this “rotten¬ 
ness”. He remarks that you cannot of course 
expect a principled position from “our 
present-day counterrevolutionary 

philistines of the type represented by the 
Trotskyists of the Weekly Worker, who have 
effectively aligned themselves with US im¬ 
perialism”. However, “What is truly mon¬ 
strous is that parties and groups claiming to 
represent the interests of the proletariat 
should ... be nudged into unreservedly con¬ 
demning the attacks on the Pentagon and 
the WTC in terms indistinguishable from 
those used by imperialist organs and states¬ 
men alike. Those guilty of this sinful conduct 
are not confined to the usual fraternity of 



Scargill: approval 


Obviously to pretend 
that the differences at 
the top are over nothing 
more than nuance is 
unsustainable 

counterrevolutionary Trots and revisionist 
renegades ... but sadly are also to be found 
amongst some of the best contingents of the 
proletarian movement in the imperialist coun¬ 
tries.” 

Since Brar cannot bring himself to mention 
the official SLP statement, let alone describe 
the strained discussions at its September 22 
NEC, he has to make do with polemicising 
against the remarkably named ‘International 
Council for Friendship and Solidarity with the 
Soviet People’, which apparently has just had 
a congress in Toronto (no doubt to the eter¬ 
nal gratitude of the Soviet people). This au¬ 
gust body narrowly defeated an attempt by 
“a delegate from Britain” to remove all refer¬ 
ence to ‘condemnation’ and ‘terrorism’ from 
the agreed resolution on the September 11 
attacks. 

Brar treats us to a full account of the argu¬ 
ments presented in Canada, together with 
details of the various drafts and amendments. 
Obviously the deliberations of these time 
warp inhabitants are of much more relevance 
to socialists and communists in Britain than 
the controversy raging within the leadership 
of his own party. 

Comrade Brar’s argument is simple: the 
suicide bombers were “some of the most he¬ 
roic and self-sacrificing representatives of the 
national liberation movement of the Arab 
peoples" and their actions were therefore “a 
continuation and an extension” of that strug¬ 
gle and should be supported. He quotes Lenin 
to the effect that “terror is one of the forms of 
military action that may be perfectly suitable 
and even essential at a definite juncture”. It 
seems to have escaped our friend's notice that 
Lenin was referring to ten'or used as a weapon 
by the working class, not by a bunch of anti¬ 
communist, anti-women, anti-worker religious 
bigots. To describe these reactionary ‘anti-im¬ 
perialists’ as “representatives of the national 
liberation movement” is enough to make Lenin 
turn in his grave. 

In order to make his justification of the Sep¬ 
tember 11 atrocities appear less outrageous, 
Brar pretends that “overwhelmingly” - accord¬ 
ing to The Observer - “the hapless victims of 
the attack were bankers, stockbrokers and 
management consultants” (September 30). 
What rot. They were “overwhelmingly” work¬ 
ers who happened to be employed by such 
companies. And if, in any case, there really 
had been 50,000 capitalists beavering away 


in the WTC, would that have made such an 
attack acceptable? 

Zane Carpenter, who has worked closely 
with Scargill at the SLP’s Barnsley headquar¬ 
ters, writes in similar vein: “Every two-bit Trot 
organisation is howling with indignation 
about the loss of lives of American workers. 
But those who choose to work in the Penta¬ 
gon and serve the armed wing of imperialism 
cannot cry foul when their victims fight back. 
Those who choose to work in the main eco¬ 
nomic wing of imperialism, which sucks the 
wealth out of poor nations and the lives out 
of the children of those nations, cannot cry 
foul when their victims hit back. 

“What of the other workers, firemen, police, 
restaurant workers, flight crews and passen¬ 
gers? We must regret all needless loss of life, 
but... the working class is split... with those 
at the top serving imperialism ... The screams 
of all the Trotskyite organisations are the 
manifestation of this support for imperialism. 
They try to outdo each other to condemn the 
attack on the grounds that American work¬ 
ers died.” 

I wonder how comrade Carpenter could 
have failed to notice that it is not only 
“Trotskyite organisations” who issue such 
condemnations? But, like comrade Brar, Car¬ 
penter believes that an act of mass murder 
committed by middle class zealots, led by a 
millionaire - as part of a movement which aims 
to imprison women, ban trade unions, kill com¬ 
munists and smash workers’ organisation - is 
a marvellous advance for the emancipation of 
humanity. He concludes: “America has suf¬ 
fered a blow from which it is still reeling and 
shaken. It is our job to keep it in that state, not 
give it support.” 

Even more nauseating is the submission by 
Fightback: “We do not mourn, but welcome, 
the death of any workers at the Pentagon or 
any bankers at the World Trade Center; they 
have killed many times over before in their 
careers. Those cleaners, waiters, cooks and 
technicians who died were a tragic loss in a 
war which sees many millions of ordinary, in¬ 
nocent people die every year. The war against 
oppression will continue and many more will 
fall before its completion .... 

In this way the “tragic loss” of thousands 
of victims is written off as ‘collateral damage’. 
The piece ends with this disgusting piece of 
anti-worker rubbish: “With so many British 
‘socialists’ benefiting from imperialism’s 
superprofits and sharing the lifestyles of the 
bankers and regular airline travellers, their ca¬ 
pitulation is sadly predictable and their irrel¬ 
evance a stark reality.” Evidently air travel 
ought to be beyond the reach of the working 
class. 

Harpal Brar is not renowned for publishing 
articles with which he disagrees. So we can 
safely sum up his views as follows. The SLP’s 
action in condemning the suicide attacks typi¬ 
fies the “rottenness of the left”, whose "irrel¬ 
evance has become a stark reality”, and this 
“sinful conduct” is the equivalent of ‘scream¬ 
ing’ its “support for imperialism”. Clearly the 
comrade does not think much of the execu¬ 
tive majority. Mind you, the NEC’s reformo- 
Scargillite wing is, in its turn, less than 
impressed with Brar’s adulation of JV Stalin. 

Obviously to pretend that the differences 
at the top are over nothing more than nuance 
is unsustainable. Yet that is what Dave 
Roberts, formerly a supporter of Roy Bull’s 
ranting Economic and Philosophic Review, 
claims to believe. Comrade Roberts was one 
of the minority who sided with the Brar/Scar- 
gill position on September 22. Other NEC mem¬ 
bers, like Liz Screen and vice-president Linda 
Muir, who were in favour of the changed po¬ 
sition, genuinely seem to think that there is 
no contradiction between Scargill’s press re¬ 
lease and the subsequent statement. When 
the NEC was locked in discussion for up to 
three hours, all it was really about was simply 
choosing the right form of words, according 
to these comrades. 

I am afraid it is a tittle more serious than that • 

Simon Harvey 


For a democratic and 
effective Socialist Alliance 

With just two weeks to go before our December 1 conference, 
comrades must ensure that they have sent in their registration 
for this important event. We must ensure that significant step is 
taken towards the SA party we need. 

Our platform is continuing to gain support. Among the latest 
signatures is a comrade from Merseyside SA, David Moran. It 
is not too late to add your name. 


“The Socialist Alliance has grown and developed 
through our collective experience of the general elec¬ 
tion. We are now a registered political party and have 
the beginnings of a national profile, national leader¬ 
ship and we have our democratically agreed mani¬ 
festo. To fight for our manifesto (which culminates in 
socialism), we must move beyond our present struc¬ 
tures. We need an effective and therefore demo¬ 
cratic organisation. 

The Socialist Alliance is more than an electoral or¬ 
ganisation. We need to take initiatives in all fields of 
society. 

The Socialist Alliance should neither be bureau¬ 
cratically controlled from above nor limited to an in¬ 
effective non-aggression pact. 

We need democratic unity above and below. The 
SA needs clear central priorities with local autonomy 
and democratic rights for members. 

The Socialist Alliance should strive for maximum 
unity in action through debate at the highest level 
involving a broad, wide-ranging and inclusive discus¬ 
sion. The Socialist Alliance should strive to ensure 
that all significant trends find representation on lead¬ 
ing committees. 

Making the Socialist Alliance an effective weapon 
in the struggle for socialism means that all members 
must enjoy the following rights: 

• freedom of opinion and expression; 

• the right to take part in the formation of Socialist 
Alliance policies; 

• the right to put oneself forward for and to take part 
in the selection of Socialist Alliance candidates; 

• the right to hold officers and representatives of the 
Socialist Alliance to account through democratic 
mechanisms; 

• the right to collectively recall all elected Socialist 
Alliance officers and committees; 

• the right to form distinct temporary or longer-term 
political platforms; 

• the right to read, write for and publicly distribute 
publications; 

• the right to information about Socialist Alliance 
activities; 

• the right to political education and socialist theory 
in the Socialist Alliance.” 

Initial signatories 

Janine Booth (SA candidate, Islington South and Finsbury) 
John Bridge (CPGB representative, SA Liaison Committee) 
Anna Chen (SA press committee) 

Dave Church (SA executive committee) 

Lawrie Coombs (SA candidate, Stockton South) 

Peter Grant (SA candidate, Salford; chair Manchester Picca¬ 
dilly Aslef) 

Marcus Larsen (London SA chair; executive committee) 

Mike Marqusee (SA executive committee) 

Dave Osier (London SA steering committee) 

Lee Rock (London SA steering committee; London regional 
organiser, PCSU) 

Martin Thomas (SA executive committee) 

Neil Thompson (SA candidate, St Helens South; chair region 
9FBU) 

Nick Wrack (SA executive committee; chair Southwark SA) 

I-1 

I Please add my name to the statement I 

, Name_ . 

| Address_ j| 

1 Town/city_Postcode_ I 

I SA branch_ . 

| SA position_ | 

* Signature_Date_ ■ 

I Return to Marcus Larsen, c/o BCM Box 928, i 

I London, WC1N3XX I 

I_I 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Factional rights 
cannot be denied 


O ne notable lacuna in the Socialist 
Workers Party’s proposed con¬ 
stitution for December 1 is the 
“right to form distinct temporary or long¬ 
term political platforms” (‘For a demo¬ 
cratic and effective Socialist Alliance'). 

This right is supported under a vari¬ 
ety of guises by just about every other 
faction and prominent personality. Eg, 
‘caucuses’, ‘members’ platforms’, ‘affili¬ 
ated organisations’. Sectionalism should 
not be encouraged, but if black British or 
Asian British, female or gay comrades 
wish to form distinct platfomis/factions, 
so be it. That should be their right. (We 
distinguish between such platforms and 
formally established Socialist Alliance 
committees with a special remit to pro¬ 
mote our agitational and propaganda 
work amongst women, youth, homo¬ 
sexuals, the black Asian and black Brit¬ 
ish, etc, sections of the population.) 

Such a right needs to be emphasised, 
especially given the often appalling anti¬ 
democratic regimes that have marred the 
internal life of the sects. As to the sects 
themselves, Dave Church is quite right 
when he argues that the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance should “not require” the dissolu¬ 
tion of the existing supporting 
organisations. For Socialist Alliance pur¬ 
poses they can transform themselves into 
“affiliated/confederated” national or¬ 
ganisations. Put another way, there must 
be the right to continue in the form of 
factions, platforms or caucuses in the 
constitution. 

Unlike Workers Power, the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales and the Al¬ 
liance for Workers’ Liberty, communists 
do not propose any automatic represen¬ 
tation for these or any other parts. Con¬ 
sistent democracy would surely see 
those factions/caucuses that com¬ 
manded any degree of serious support - 
judged politically, not by an arbitrary 
mathematical formula - included on the 
executive committee. 

As a fallback we have suggested that 
recognised platforms - set at an extremely 
low limit of 20 paid-up Socialist Alliance 
members - ought to be entitled to send a 
representative to the executive with 
speaking but no voting rights. These 
platforms ought also to have the consti- 
aitional right to submit motions to the ex¬ 
ecutive and conference under their own 
chosen name. 

The SWP has flatly rejected all such 
proposals. Outside the frame of the con¬ 
stitution it is prepared to admit the exist¬ 
ence of the factions and the need to 
incorporate them into the executive com¬ 
mittee, especially those who have “suc¬ 
cessfully collaborated in the building of 
the Socialist Alliance” ( Pre-conference 
bulletin 2001 p28). 

But why not go the whole hog and 
recognise the right to form factions? 
The answer is not hard to find. The SWP 
has no desire the lead the transforma¬ 
tion of the Socialist Alliance into a fully- 
fledged party. Factional rights being, of 
course, an organic feature of a party, not 
a ‘united front’, which our Procrustean 
SWP has as its chosen ideal for the 
Socialist Alliance. Here, in this category, 
is to be discovered the theoretical ori¬ 
gins of the SWP’s misplaced opposition 
not only to factions, but to a Socialist 
Alliance political paper, serious internal 
political debate and education, a 
rounded revolutionary programme, etc. 
Evidently the SWP is at one and the 
same time our biggest asset and our 
biggest problem. 

Officially the SWP designates the So¬ 
cialist Alliance as a united front be¬ 
tween revolutionary socialists and left 
Labourites. The International Socialist 
Group and the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group have echoed this warped 
view. 

What is a united front? In the canon 
of Marxism - eg, the 4th Congress of the 
Communist International - a united front 
refers to a particular tactic, or set of tac¬ 
tics, designed to win over the working 
class to the side of communism. By en¬ 
tering into negotiations and agreeing to 
jointly campaign with social democratic 
misleaders, communists gain the ear of 


their followers. The aim is to put us, the 
communists, at the forefront of the work¬ 
ers’ day to day struggles and in the proc¬ 
ess secure mass support. So the united 
front is an initiative whereby communists 
actively fight alongside the mass of work¬ 
ers in order to defeat and replace reform¬ 
ist traitors. 

That hardly describes the Socialist Al¬ 
liance. The unity we have achieved is be¬ 
tween a range of overwhelmingly 
Marxist or at least Marxian individuals - 
often foimer members of extinct and ex¬ 
tant groups - and the revolutionary 
groups themselves. The largest being the 
Socialist Workers Party, of course, which 
still counts its membership in the few 
thousands, not tens of thousands ... cer¬ 
tainly not the millions necessary for a de¬ 
cisive socialist breakthrough in a 
country like Britain. 

It is not a matter of abstruse theory. By 
designating the Socialist Alliance a 
united front, the SWP implicitly limits us 
in terms of tempo and scope to what it 
reckons is acceptable to left reformism. 
Apart from the historic bankruptcy of left 
reformism, the unsoundness of the argu¬ 
ment is immediately apparent. Where are 
the left reformists? Mike Marqusee 
hardly fits the bill. Nor does Nick Wrack, 
Dave Osier or Anna Chen. 

Social democracy 

The Socialist Alliance has never con¬ 
tained anything more than a smattering 
of groups and individuals the SWP and 
co might care to define in terms of the 
tradition of social democracy: eg, Leeds 
Left Alliance, Democratic Labour Patty 
(Walsall) and the now defunct Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Network. Even then we 
would do well to actually listen to these 
comrades and their accounts of why 
they broke with Labour. 

Dave Church, fonner leader of Wal¬ 
sall council, tells how the rightwing La¬ 
bour bureaucracy used to label him a 
communist. Within the Socialist Alliance 
the comrade freely talks of his politics 
using Marxist categories. The Socialist 
Alliance must encourage Labourites to 
finalise their break from Labourism. Not 
perversely attempt to keep Labourites 
as Labourites - albeit in exile - for the sake 
of an abstract schema. 

Of course, the comrades have their 
sights set upon the mass of Labour vot¬ 
ers. And to ensnare those who are be¬ 
coming disillusioned with New Labour 
and to provide them with what appears 
to be a comfortable political home, the 
SWP bloc desperately tries to adulter¬ 
ate or tone down our commonly held 
principles and would-be programme. 
This is done so as to fashion us into a 
trap. 

The Socialist Alliance is privately 
visualised as a transmission belt into the 
SWP - supposedly the revolutionary 
party, but in actuality a state capitalist 
confessional sect. Today they join the 
Socialist Alliance. Tomorrow the SWP. 
That is the plan. So instead of thrash¬ 
ing out our own common ideas as Marx¬ 
ists and revolutionaries and then 
unashamedly and confidently present¬ 
ing them to the working class, the SWP 
et al do their best to ensure that we rou¬ 
tinely stand on priority pledges which, 
taken as a package, can best be de¬ 
scribed as warmed over social democ¬ 
racy. Stop the closure of X. Cut 
spending on Y. Don’t privatise Z. 

Not that we should belittle or ignore 
such matters - the role of revolutionary 


socialists and communists is, however, 
to generalise, to raise and integrate all 
grievances and demands and immedi¬ 
ately direct them towards the overthrow 
of the existing state. 

Mistakenly there is no recognition 
that militants - and in time the broadest 
layers, having fallen out with Blair’s 
Labour Party, and establishment politics 
in general - can be won to full blown 
Marxism by a direct course, or leap, as 
opposed to some dishonest and pro¬ 
grammatically unviable halfway house. 
Real people and real change are absent 
from the schema. Of course, as a 
rounded body of historically accumu¬ 
lated knowledge, Marxism can only be 
grasped through painstaking, extensive 
and ongoing study. 

However, Marxism’s straightforward 
insistence on the reality of classes and 
class struggle, consistent promotion of 
extreme democracy and heaven-storm¬ 
ing mission of universal human self-lib¬ 
eration means that millions of so-called 
ordinary men and women can quickly, 
easily and passionately come to see 
Marxism and its ‘big ideas’ as their own. 
Individuals invariably have their 
Damascene conversion, the decisive 
moment when they suddenly see the 
light. 

In Prague, Nice and Genoa SWP con¬ 
tingents chant flamboyant, anarchist- 
style anti-capitalist slogans. But that 
heady brew is not for the consumption 
of the mass of electors in Britain. Here, 
through the Socialist Alliance, the SWP 
ventriloquist speaks on behalf of the 
dead body of old Labour and offers a 
series of emaciated priority pledges that 
in their totality fail to transcend the sys¬ 
tem of capital or even the constitutional 
monarchy system. 

High politics 

Democracy and high politics, which 
alone can forge the workers into a poten¬ 
tial ruling class, are only to be found 
tucked away in the nooks, crannies and 
crevasses of our 2001 general election 
manifesto. Put another way, the SWP - 
and the wider Socialist Alliance majority 
- is still yet to break with economism. At 
this juncture the SWP cannot therefore 
properly lead the Socialist Alliance, de¬ 
spite the welcome flexibility and initiative 
displayed by the post-Cliff quadrivirate 
of Chris Bambery, Alex Callinicos, Chris 
Harman and John Rees. 

What of SPEW? Peter Taaffe is galled 
by the prospect of his rank and file mix¬ 
ing with other forces on the left and be¬ 
ing contaminated by the dangerous 
ideas of unity. He is also blindly search¬ 
ing for a prophylactic formula that will 
magically restore the fortunes of his rap¬ 
idly declining and fragmenting organi¬ 
sation. Incapable, it seems, of putting 
the interests of the whole to the fore, his 
sole concern has been his survival as 
general secretary of an accidentally but 
appropriately named sect. Rumour has 
it that if the SWP’s structural proposals 
go through at the December 1 Socialist 
Alliance conference, SPEW will declare 
that it will no longer consider itself in¬ 
volved. What that concretely means for 
a semi-detached organisation which de¬ 
liberately stands candidates against its 
allies in elections is hard to fathom. Pos¬ 
sibly various individuals will stay as in¬ 
dividuals. That is up to them. But 
brinkmanship and threats of splits must 
now be squarely faced down. 

Politically, it hardly needs adding. 


SPEW constitutes the right wing of the 
Socialist Alliance. Under the banner of 
Marxism it advocates a completely bom¬ 
bastic and apocalyptic version of left re¬ 
formism. Note: SPEW’s hopes for 
socialism rely on a cataclysmic economic 
slump. As an opportunist chameleon 
SPEW colours red everything that suits 
- Kier Hardie, the Labour Party, Stalin’s 
five-year plan, Assad’s Syria, 
Gorbachev’s counterrevolution within 
the counterrevolution, Burma, the black 
separatism of Panther (UK), Scottish 
nationalism, feminism, the petty bour¬ 
geois fuel protests, etc. 

Obviously the Socialist Party in Eng¬ 
land and Wales fears being swamped by 
the SWP. Peter Taaffe’s ‘Ken Living¬ 
stone and a new workers’ party’ article 
which appeared in the April 2000 issue 
of Socialism Today ended in an anti- 
SWP diatribe. Interestingly it earned a 
stinging rebuke from the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party’s international secretary, 
Frances Curren. She accuses SPEW of 
making a number of big “mistakes” in 
London and a “yearning for a return of 
the glory days of entrism” in the Labour 
Party. Instead of engaging in idle chatter 
about a new mass party she rightly urges 
SPEW to throw its weight behind the liv¬ 
ing Socialist Alliance project (CWI Mem¬ 
bers Bulletin May 2000). Quite right. 

The CPGB is convinced that the best 
way to overcome fear of SWP (or any¬ 
one else’s) domination is to consistently 
strengthen democracy and, yes, build a 
strong common leadership through in¬ 
clusion (that is why we advocate an elec¬ 
tion preparation committee and a 
recommended list which draws upon all 
talents). 

What of the CPGB itself? Inevitably, 
as we think of ourselves as amongst the 
most far-sighted, consistent and selfless 
components of the Socialist Alliance, the 
CPGB has tried to present radical, ambi¬ 
tious and yet fully realisable and coher¬ 
ent proposals. It may be said without 
exaggeration that what the Weekly 
Worker proposes invariably finds con¬ 
firmation in the grain of events which 
we have helped to direct and shape. 

Though SPEW likes to peddle the 
myth of a long and undeviating in¬ 
volvement, it was the CPGB that took 
the initiative in establishing the Lon¬ 
don Socialist Alliance in January 1999. 
SPEW hardly lifted a finger. Our com¬ 
rade Anne Murphy subsequently 
broke the SWP’s two decades of auto- 
Labourism and in a small way helped 
to edge the comrades towards the stra¬ 
tegic-tactic of revolutionaries standing 
together in elections. She secured ac¬ 
tive SWP support, standing as the So¬ 
cialist Unity candidate in the North 
Defoe ward (Hackney). Having a fully 
theorised understanding of the 
agitational purchase and educational 
importance of the election tactic in the 
present period of reaction sui generis, 
we did everything within our power to 
stand slates of Socialist Alliance can¬ 
didates in local, regional and European 
elections. From the start we argued for 
and in due course won a full list in the 
GLA elections. 

On the Liaison Committee our del¬ 
egates were, to begin with, alone in flag¬ 
ging the target of 50-plus candidates for 
the June 7 2001 general election and call¬ 
ing for a London headquarters. Some 
wanted six candidates. Others 20. Noth¬ 
ing more could be afforded. We were 
also determined to provide practical 


means whereby coordination between 
ourselves and the Scottish Socialist 
Party and the Welsh Socialist Alliance 
could be democratically facilitated. The 
CPGB proposed that election commit¬ 
tee seats be reserved for the SSP and 
the WSA and that, together with these 
comrades, we set the target of 100-plus 
candidates on a UK-wide basis and 
thus secure the right for a nationwide 
TV party political broadcast (the elec¬ 
tion committee is now our executive 
committee). And thankfully what began 
as CPGB madness now finds accept¬ 
ance as the bottom line of Socialist Al¬ 
liance common sense. 

Furthermore the CPGB has also distin¬ 
guished itself by steadfastly champion¬ 
ing an ever widening and ever deepening 
democracy in the Socialist Alliance. That 
is why we champion the freedom to dis¬ 
sent: it creates the best conditions to 
centralise agreed actions. 

Coventry 

At the Socialist Alliance’s Coventry con¬ 
ference in September 2000 the CPGB and 
its co-thinkers were able to act as ‘king 
makers’ and score a string of successes 
which advanced tire mutually compatible 
principles of democracy and centralism. 
The shameful Mike Marqusee-SWP ban 
on selling partisan literature was reversed. 
A body blow against bureaucratic cen¬ 
tralism. 

Yet, as we freely admit, in terms of num¬ 
bers the two - conservative - blocs 
dwarfed us. It should also be pointed out 
that our motions, recommending that the 
Marxist vision of socialism as an act of 
working class self-liberation be included 
in our 2001 election manifesto, were 
soundly, but revealingly, defeated by 
their combined votes. 

Our SWP and SPEW partners voted 
in that regressive way as a direct corol¬ 
lary of their self-serving perspectives. 
Opportunist narrowness either holds 
them back or actually throws them back. 
The CPGB’s intention, as authentic 
Leninists, is in contrast to pull evetybody 
and eveiything forward. That explains 
our desire to give form and breathe life 
into the forces of pro-partyism - hence 
the ‘For a democratic and effective So¬ 
cialist Alliance’ platform. 

Since its launch this pro-party bloc 
has won an impressive and steadily ex¬ 
panding body of support. Diffuse 
though we still are, everything suggests 
that our forces have now overtaken 
SPEW in terms of support within the 
Socialist Alliance Through this bloc 
must come a hegemonic Socialist Alli¬ 
ance majority that is committed to the 
positive supersession of the sects. 

If the SWP led majority refuses to 
carry out their duty and launch a Social¬ 
ist Alliance paper perhaps this bloc 
should consider the viability of a minor¬ 
ity paper - a paper not primarily directed 
at criticising the SWP and SPEW but 
which is aimed at building the Socialist 
Alliance and equipping it with the most 
advanced politics and theory. We are 
neither anti-SWP nor anti-SPEW. Their 
tireless dedication, cadre and un¬ 
doubted achievements command our 
respect. Yet the age of the sects has 
passed. The time has arrived when en¬ 
ergies and resources must be devoted 
to an immeasurably more rewarding 
task. The building of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance into an all-Britain combat patty of 
the working class • 

Jack Conrad 
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CAMPAIGNING 

SSP sees off McLeish 


F ormer first minister of the Scottish par¬ 
liament, Henry McLeish, has been thor¬ 
oughly exposed as incompetent, 
arrogant and ‘economical with the truth'. De¬ 
spite being caught desperately trying to cover 
up financial irregularities in his constituency 
office funding - and almost getting away with 
it - McLeish, the latest in a succession of dis¬ 
graced Labour politicians, intends to continue 
as MSP for Central Fife. 

The prospect of him picking up his MSP 
salary (£42,000) and his ex-first minister pen¬ 
sion (£34,000) has prompted Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party convenor Tommy Sheridan to call for 
his resignation from the Scottish parliament. 
Comrade Sheridan compared McLeish’s “dis¬ 
graceful” pension handout to the paltry 
amount most pensioners have to live on and 
suggested it was no wonder that so many 
people were “disillusioned with politics and 
politicians”. 

McLeish, facing a censure debate last 
Thursday in the Scottish parliament surround¬ 
ing the financing of his constituency offices, 
was confidently expecting to escape with no 
more than having to offer a public act of con- 
Uition, given the built-in majority of the La¬ 
bour-Liberal coalition. Various attempts to 
cover his tracks had forced him to admit to 
the media last Monday to being responsible 
for a “muddle, not a fiddle”. The following 
day, at a private meeting with his Labour Party 
colleagues, McLeish allegedly “appraised 
them of all the known facts” and gained their 



unequivocal support. The forthcoming debate 
would be hostile and uncomfortable, but the 
outcome was guaranteed. 

So what forced McLeish to resign, rather 
than tough it out? In the end it was his own 
basic lack of principle and integrity, his oppor- 
Umistic craven desire for power, which was, 
by his own admission in recent interviews 
given to commemorate his first year in office. 


driven by a lifetime of always being second 
best. Fife council workers, once loyal Labour 
Party supporters, had discovered yet another 
scam run by McLeish’s former Westminster 
election agent. It was not the scam itself that 
worried them: it was what they saw as even 
more evidence of the contemptible arrogance 
of the Labour Party in Scotland and their una¬ 
bated abuse of power. 


Going, going 
gone: Henry 
McLeish 


The election agent had used an office, paid 
for by the taxpayer, to run a charity for the 
elderly, funded partly by Fife Labour coun¬ 
cil. The council workers alerted Tommy Sheri¬ 
dan, who, after checking the information, 
tabled an amendment to the debate planned 
for Thursday. 

When this new information filtered 
through on Tuesday afternoon. Labour 
Party members were astonished that here 
was still more incriminating evidence that 
McLeish had kept from them during his ‘hon¬ 
est appraisal’ earlier that day. 

On Wednesday lunchtime, despite being 
aware of the developments but with head 
firmly in the sand, McLeish toured the mem¬ 
bers' restaurant, a la Thatcher and in the 
evening dined at Holyrood Palace where he 
got the message that a national newspaper 
had been tipped off by the SSP. One as¬ 
sumes that it would be at around that point 
that he started to compose his resignation 
speech. 

This latest example of the congenital fail¬ 
ure by yet another ‘representative of the peo¬ 
ple’ to operate openly and honestly in the 
interests of the people, rather than them¬ 
selves, is further proof, if it were needed, of 
the bankruptcy of career politicians and their 
complete disregard for the needs of those 
who, despite overwhelming evidence of graft 
and corrupt practices continue to put them 
into these lucrative positions of trust • 

Ronnie Mejka 


Unleashing energy 

Two leading figures within Artists Against the War, Tam Dean 
Bum and Emma Schad, talked to the Weekly Worker about the 
role of their organisation 


T DB: It’s been slow starting off in a sense. 

Some of the people who had been in¬ 
volved in the Workers Theatte Movement in 
the late 1980s/early 90s had gone on to form 
an Artists Against the War at the time of the 
Gulf conflict. These people have been instru¬ 
mental in setting the campaign up this time 
around. 

It is clear that there was a desperate need 
for it. People had been talking about coming 
together and once we got the ball rolling there 
has been widespread interest. Encouraging 
numbers of people have been coming to the 
weekly meetings we have been having, in¬ 
cluding a high percentage of international art¬ 
ists. We’ve had a regular stall outside the Tate 
Modem that has attracted a lot of interest - 
mostly from the general public, of course. 
Also, we have had a very large number of sup¬ 
portive emails. The sheer volume of these has 
underlined that artists, working in different 
spheres, often feel very isolated. 

ES: The process of creating work is quite soli¬ 
tary. That feeling is exacerbated if you are not 
working commercially or in another collective 
way. When you’re meeting with others and 
creating art for a purpose , for a cause, then that 
changes dramatically. If it’s a positive experi¬ 
ence in that way, it’s valuable for the artist aiul 
the movement. 

TDB: Artists have also been affected by the 
more general unease in society, the lack of a 
clearly defined aim in the war and a feeling that 
it could all be disastrously counterproductive. 
As we have started to come together and or¬ 
ganise, it has become increasingly clear that 
people do not just have misgivings: they see 
this war as wrong. The warmongers have been 
very quick off the mark so far. We are lagging 



Tam Dean Bum: long-term 


behind. But unlike the Gulf War, which was 
short and sharp, this conflict is going to be a 
long-term process. 

We are offering the people the opportunity 
to produce their work and get it seen. At the 
same time, they are supporting and offering 
another resource to the anti-war movement 
itself, practically and politically. Our website 
will be a valuable resource both to make con¬ 


tacts domestically and internationally, but also 
to make clear that a whole section of artists in 
this country stand against the war and the 
honor it is bringing. 

ES: Practically, we are hampered by the lack 
of money. But there has been a burst of crea¬ 
tivity in terms of banner-making, postcards, 
placards, mega-puppet makers, etc. 

A group called Anti-War Heads - a new 
theaU'e-writing initiative - are involved. There 
are a number of sUands to that work that we 
hope to produce in a cabaret setting at some 
stage. Anther aspect is short performances 
in public spaces - like on a bus, or in the tube. 
Caryl Churchill has also been involved and is 
looking to produce work in collaboration with 
a visual artist. 

So we have been hooking up with a lot of 
artists who have not been involved in a broad- 
based political movement before. That is un¬ 
leashing a lot of collective energy that will take 
the project forward, hopefully even after we 
have defeated this war. 

TDB: We want to keep the organisation as 
broad as possible. The aims of Bush and Blair 
go beyond the borders of Afghanistan. The 
attack on civil liberties in the name of the ‘war 
on terrorism’ underlines that we need to be 
fight to battle on the home front as well. They 
seem to be defining terrorism in a way that can 
include practically any radical critic of the es¬ 
tablished order. 

We have to organise to defend ourselves • 


artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com 

www.geocities.com/artistsagainstthewar 


Towards a 
Socialist 
Alliance party 

Some comrades in the Socialist Alliance say we 
should settle for a loose conglomeration of leftwing 
groups and local campaigns. Others want a ‘relatively 
durable’ united front. For these comrades the word 
‘party’, when it comes to the Socialist Alliance, is an 
anathema. It is as if they were anarchists. 

Of course such comrades already have their own 
‘party’. Jack Conrad argues, however, that there is no 
party. They are groups or, worse, sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expul¬ 
sion. 

Such organisations might have had some justifica¬ 
tion as long as they kept alive the embers of the revo¬ 
lutionary tradition. No longer. The Socialist Alliance 
must become a party and seek to arm itself with the 
most advanced theory. 

In reality we are already a party in many senses. 
We have a common elected leadership, common 
election candidates and common finances. The So¬ 
cialist Alliance is also officially registered as a party. 
What matters is not the name, but creating a genu¬ 
ine party ethos. Drawing on an extensive study of his¬ 
tory and containing a thorough analysis of the 
submissions to the Socialist Alliance’s pivotal De¬ 
cember 1 conference, this booklet presents the ways 
and means of arriving at that end. 

The second edition of Towards a Socialist Alliance 
party contains extensive new ma¬ 
terial and has been updated 
throughout. 

£7.00 

(Includes p&p) 
Available from the CPGB address 













Affiliation rejected 


Affiliation to the Labour Party 
was debated at the Communist 
Unity Convention, the founding 
congress of the CPCB, and was 
endorsed as policy by 100 votes 
to 85. 

One month after the Commu¬ 
nist Party’s application for affili¬ 
ation was submitted, the Labour 
Party’s negative reply was re¬ 
ceived and published in the 
CPCB weekly, The Communist. 


The accompanying article made it 
clear that affiliation was only a 
tactical question, and advanced 
the idea of the Communist Party 
standing candidates against La¬ 
bour in elections. 

The rejection, conveyed in a sin¬ 
gle bland sentence, was not to be 
the end of the matter. The CPGB 
wanted the Labour leadership to 
come clean and explain to the 
working class its political reasons 


for excluding the Party. The Provi¬ 
sional Executive Committee’s re¬ 
ply, containing a series of 
questions to the Labour leaders, 
was published in The Communist. 

So the affiliation issue provoked 
discussion within the working 
class and exposed the pro-bour¬ 
geois politics of the Labour Party. 
The Labour leaders knew that the 
Communist Party was no quiet 
debating society, that it would use 


every opportunity to mobilise the 
working class and link day-to-day 
struggles to the fight for socialist 
revolution. This was not at all com¬ 
patible with the Labourite agenda 
of reformism and class col¬ 
laboration. 

Further correspondence and re¬ 
newed applications ensured that 
the CPGB kept the affiliation issue 
alive, a permanent thorn in the 
side of the enemy. 


Ourselves and the Labour Party 


O ne of the first items that had to be 
considered by the executive 
committee of the Communist Party ... 
was the resolution in favour of affilia¬ 
tion to the Labour Party. This was done 
in the communication embodying the 
whole of the objections, methods and 
policy of the party as decided upon at 
the Convention ... [Later] it became 
known that the decision of the [Labour 
Party] executive was against our appli¬ 
cation and that a reasoned statement 
would be forwarded to us ... we print it 
here: 

September 111920 
Mr Albert Inkpin, secretary, 
Joint Provisional Committee of 
the Communist Party, 21a 
Maiden Lane, Strand, WC2. 

Dear Sir 

Your letter of August 10, in which you 
inform me that at a national convention 
held in London on Saturday and Sun¬ 
day, July 31 and August 1 last, the Com¬ 
munist Party was established, was 
placed before the national executive of 
the Labour Party at their meeting at Port¬ 
smouth on Wednesday last, the 8th 
inst. 

My executive fully considered the 
resolutions adopted by the convention 
defining the objects, method, and pol¬ 
icy of the Communist Party, as set out 
in your letter. They also considered 
your application for the affiliation of the 
Communist Party to the Labour Party. 

After full consideration of the reso¬ 
lutions and your request, it was re¬ 
solved that the application be declined, 
and I was instructed to inform you that 
the basis of affiliation to the Labour 
Party is the acceptance of its constitu¬ 
tion, principles, and programme, with 
which the objects of the Communist 
Party do not appear to be in accord. 
Arthur Henderson, secretary 

The reply, it will be seen, is a definite re¬ 
fusal to our request for affiliation on the 
ground that our objects “do not appear 
to be in accord with those of the Labour 
Party”. 

To be quite frank, we never supposed 
they were. Our worst enemy will not ac¬ 
cuse us of ever pretending they were. 
But we thought the Labour Patty was a 
body so wide in its scope, so eclectic in 
its outlook that it could embrace in its 
ranks every section of the conscious 
working class movement, and even give 
them freedom to express then' particular 
point of view from its platform. Such a 
procedure would, of course, be illogical 
in any party which was tied down theo¬ 
retically to a rigid line of policy; but we 
conceived the Labour Party as some¬ 
thing different from this: as something 
that was striving to express politically 
the half-formed aspirations and ideas of 
the surging mass of organised workers 
in this country. 

In such a party we conceived we held 


a place. Perhaps we were mistaken. We 
prefer to think the executive of the La¬ 
bour Party is mistaken. But certain it is, 
that, affiliation or no affiliation, the Com¬ 
munist Party will not depart by a hair’s 
breadth from its pursuit of those objects 
which it has set out to attain, whether 
they meet with the approval of the La¬ 
bour Party or not. 

The Communist Party is a political 
party striving to use parliament - while 
parliament exists - as one among other 
means for helping forward the social 
revolution whose consummation is the 
sole object of its existence. Inside the 
Labour Party our power to fight elec¬ 
tions whenever or wherever we thought 
fit would unquestionably be hampered. 
Those of us who advocated affiliation 
were prepared to forego this freedom in 
return for the greater opportunity we 


obtained of a hearing for our views 
among sections of the workers who re¬ 
ally count in this country. Outside the 
Labour Party we lose the opportunity, 
but gain the freedom. We can fight 
where we like, and whom we like. We 
can oppose Labour candidates as freely 
as we oppose ordinary capitalist candi¬ 
dates and, since the Labour Party execu¬ 
tive admits that our objects are not in 
accord with their own, they cannot have 
the slightest cause for complaint. So be 
it. It is their funeral, not ours. 

It is not clear yet whether the embargo 
will be held to apply locally as well as 
nationally. In accordance with the reso¬ 
lution in favour of affiliation carried at 
the convention, our branches, where af¬ 
filiated, have been advised to hold on 
until action is taken compelling them to 
withdraw. Whether such action will be 


The great taboo 


T he Provisional Executive of the 
Communist Party has instructed 
the secretary to send the following re¬ 
ply to Mr Arthur Henderson’s com¬ 
munication refusing our application: 

September23 1920 

Dear Sir, 

Your letter ... stating that the Labour 
Party executive had declined the affili¬ 
ation of the Communist Party was con¬ 
sidered at the last meeting of our 
Provisional Executive. In reply, we were 
directed to request that the reasons for 
this decision be more explicitly stated, 
in order that the relations of the two 
bodies may be more clearly defined and 
understood. 

The affiliation of the Communist 
Party to the Labour Party is declined 
on the ground that its objects “do not 
appear to be in accord” with the 
constitution, principles and pro¬ 
gramme of the Labour Party - a deci¬ 
sion which, as you have no doubt 
noted, had been warmly applauded in 
the columns of the capitalist press. But 
the working men and women of this 
country, to whom both the Labour 
Party and the Communist Party ap¬ 
peal, will look for a more reasoned ex¬ 
planation of this decision than is given 
in your letter of September 11. 

The object of the Communist Party, 
as set forth in the resolutions of our na¬ 
tional convention already sent you, is 
“the establishment of a system of com¬ 
plete communism wherein the means 
of production shall be communally 
owned and controlled”. Does the La¬ 
bour Party executive rule that the ac¬ 
ceptance of communism is contrary to 
the constitution, principles and pro¬ 
gramme of the Labour Party? 

Or is it the methods of the Commu¬ 
nist Party to which exception is taken? 


taken we do not know, but we expect our 
branches to act in accordance with in¬ 
structions which will be issued, from 
time to time, by the Provisional Execu¬ 
tive. 

In any case, whatever happens, this 
matter must be considered in its proper 
perspective as a comparatively minor 
matter of tactics, and judged accord¬ 
ingly. It is the communist principle that 
counts, and from that we will not 
swerve. This decision will serve but to 
consolidate our ranks. We appreciated 
the loyalty of the comrades who ac¬ 
cepted the finding of the convention in 
favour of affiliation to the Labour Party, 
although disagreeing from it, and did 
not waver. In the day of non-affiliation 
the others will be no less loyal. 

The Communist 
September 161920 


Those methods are the adoption of “the 
soviet (or workers’ council) system as 
a means whereby the working class 
shall achieve power and take control of 
the forces of production”, and the estab¬ 
lishment of “the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat as a necessary means for 
combating the counterrevolution dur¬ 
ing the transition period between capi¬ 
talism and communism”. Does the 
Labour Party executive decisively and 
categorically reject the soviet system 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat? 

Does it propose to exclude from its 
ranks all those elements at present in 
the Labour Party who hold these 
means to be necessary in order to 
achieve the political, social and eco¬ 
nomic emancipation of the workers, 
and does it impose acceptance of par¬ 
liamentary constitutionalism as an ar¬ 
ticle of faith on its affiliated societies? 

The Communist Party, in deciding to 
make application for affiliation to the 
Labour Party, did not suppose that the 
whole of its principles, methods and 
policy would find acceptance on the 
part of those who at present constitute 
the executive of the Labour Party. But 
it understood the Labour Party to be 
so catholic in its composition and con¬ 
stitution that it could admit to its ranks 
all sections of the working class move¬ 
ment that accept the broad principle of 
independent working class political ac¬ 
tion, at the same time granting them 
freedom to propagate their own particu¬ 
lar views as to the policy the Labour 
Party should pursue and the tactics it 
should adopt. And having regard to the 
past history of the Labour Party, par¬ 
ticularly during the war and since the 
peace, that belief was justified. 

Since when has the practice of the 
Labour Party changed in this respect? 
Is the affiliation of the Communist Party 


declined because it claims the same 
measure of freedom as has been 
granted to responsible leaders of the 
Labour Party during the last six years? 
And do the members of the ILP, who 
constitute a large section, if not an ac¬ 
tual majority of the Labour Party execu¬ 
tive, deny the Communist Party the 
liberty of action inside the Labour Party 
that was claimed and exercised by them 
and their organisation during the pe¬ 
riod of the war? 

These are questions that arise out of 
your letter of the 11th inst. They are 
questions we are entitled to submit, and 
feel justified in asking for a reply to. 
Yours fraternally, Arthur MacManus, 
chairman 

Albert Inkpin, secretary 

The Communist 
September 301920 


What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideo¬ 
logical struggle in order to fight out 
the correct way forward for our 
class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 
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Rebel against 
Blunkett’s 
internment 
without trial 


War comes home 


Alan Simpson is Labour MP for Nottingham South . As a leading member of the Campaign Group 
of Labour MPs has been a consistent critic of the government’s war on Afghanistan and will address 
the mass anti-war demonstration on November 18. He spoke to Mark Fischer 


T he seeming collapse of the Taliban 
does nothing to legitimise Blair’s 
approach or to discredit those of 
us The Sun newspaper has called the 
‘wobblers’. 

The Taliban headed a despicable re¬ 
gime. But we need to be very careful 
about joining in the gung-ho celebra¬ 
tions we see in sections of the press. 
The collapse of the regime was inevita¬ 
ble from the day the bombing started. 
That is not the same as the end of the 
war. It was not a war between two re¬ 
motely comparable powers. The Tali¬ 
ban’s loss of Kabul and other cities was 
the inevitable result of this particular 
phase of the conflict. How could it have 
been anything different? The richest 
and most powerful nation on the planet 
was always going to be able to flatten 
what passed for a government in one 
of the poorest countries on earth. That 
is no surprise. 

We need to understand that what we 
are now entering is potentially a more 
unstable and more uncertain stage of an 
ongoing military engagement. We are 
now faced with some very clear options. 
Firstly, if the objective was to remove 
the Taliban, now that has been achieved 
the bombing should stop. Second, if be¬ 
tween them the Northern Alliance and 
the allied forces today control the route 
that mns from the north straight through 
to Kabul, then there are no excuses left. 
Those roads must now be jammed with 
food aid convoys. 

The World Food Programme has no 
more than a week left before the onset 
of the winter snows. They will need to 
be delivering something in the region of 
10,000 tonnes a day during this final 
week. If the west does not understand 
its most compelling imperative now is 
to deliver food, to avert human tragedy 
on an unimaginable scale, then interna¬ 
tional condemnation will follow. We will 
be seen to have placed the pursuit of a 
war - with very ambiguous and hazy 
strategic aims - above the welfare and 
very survival of the Afghan people. 
People around the world will see 
through the ‘humanitarian’ rhetoric of 
the allies. And they will be very angry. 

Victory in Afghanistan could turn out 
to be Pyrrhic. When the chauvinist cel¬ 
ebrations die down, some hard facts 
need to be faced. Bin Laden is still at lib¬ 
erty. The al Qa’eda network remains in¬ 
tact and operationally functional as far 
as we can tell. Thus the temptation may 
be stay in ‘war mode’. 

This folly could see attacks on Iraq, 
Syria and others. This could destabilise 
the whole region. The Arab and muslim 
world could explode. It would be seen 
as a war on a faith. We can all imagine 
the nightmare scenarios that could un¬ 
fold in places like Saudi Arabia and Pa¬ 
kistan. 
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David Blunkett: the war zone comes home 


What would this mean? At the mo¬ 
ment the international coalition includes 
countries whose regimes are not much 
more open or progressive than the Tab- 
ban or the Northern Alliance. They are 
tolerated because they are on our side. 
If destabilised, those regimes will be 
rocked by the fundamentalist right. Po¬ 
tentially, they will change from undemo¬ 
cratic, secular regimes to anti-demo- 
cratic, fundamentalist regimes. 
Domestically and in terms of such coun¬ 
tries’ relationship with the rest of the 
world, the implications would be just 
horrendous. 

Then, there are the ramifications of 
this hollow ‘victory’ for what happens 
in some western countries. Almost cer¬ 
tainly, the war zone will come home. You 
can see that being anticipated in the 
emergency legislation that is being 
brought before the House of Commons 
and is being pushed through in the US. 
We are drifting into the presumption 
that we need emergency powers be¬ 
cause we live in a state of terror. 

So why is there a state of emergency 
in Britain when there is not one in France, 
Belgium, Germany, Italy or most other 
parts of Europe? Psychologically, the 


government is already preparing us to 
be a war zone. That war will now be 
fought by the government against its 
own people. 

Draconian powers are being intro¬ 
duced. Arrest without charge, deten¬ 


tion without evidence or trial, and sen¬ 
tencing in camera. These are fundamen¬ 
tal breaches of human rights. In the 
name of a war to defend democracy, we 
will cease to practice it. 

Faced with this, the unease in the La¬ 
bour Party grows by the day. Part of our 
election platform was the delivery of a 
freedom of information act, the creation 
of a more open, less secretive society. A 
government genuinely accountable to 
the people. Yet, we are now robing back 
the fronders of openness. We are re-run- 
ning repressive policies that many La¬ 
bour MPs know failed when they were 
in place to deal with Irish terrorism. 

Diplock courts, internment without 
trial, the presumption of guilt and the 
other restrictions on democracy in that 
war proved to be disastrously counter¬ 
productive from the government’s point 
of view. The same powers are now be¬ 
ing reintroduced, even without the ex¬ 
cuse of clear and immediate terrorist 
threats in this country. 

All of this has very dangerous impli- 
cations. The credibility of the govern¬ 
ment wib be undermined - the public are 
not thinking along the same lines as the 
government at all. While the situation 
remains tense, they may acquiesce to 
these new measures. But when they 
start to reflect, a gap will open up be¬ 
tween what the public feels and the re¬ 
pressive agenda of the government. 

In the US, misgivings about the na¬ 
ture of the war are for the moment 
smothered by the same sort of govern¬ 
ment-sponsored panic. The Bush gov¬ 
ernment is now proposing trying people 
in front of military courts, with no access 
to substantive evidence to verify safe 
convictions. Incredibly, the use of tor¬ 
ture to obtain evidence is being openly 
mooted and approved of. This is a lurch 
back towards the irrationahty of the Mc¬ 


Carthyite era. That madness did huge 
damage to the character and fabric of 
the whole society. It is a very slippery 
slope towards a form of social authori¬ 
tarianism. 

And there is an important connection 
with the growth of globalisation here. 
The inequalities that this process cre¬ 
ates can only be sustained if the ad¬ 
vanced western states become more 
and more authoritarian in character. 
They need to impose adherence to the 
corporate requirements that globalisa¬ 
tion demands. At the same time, domes¬ 
tic populations have to be constrained 
to debver freedoms to the corporations. 
The rights of these global institutions 
are now replacing civic democracy. 

The peace movement is having an ef¬ 
fect, but it will not be seen immediately. 
The anti-war meetings I have attended 
around the country have been very dif¬ 
ferent from anything I have seen in a 
decade. The breadth of the meetings is 
remarkable. We have people of very dif¬ 
ferent political persuasions, of different 
faiths, different generations. There is a 
huge social base to this peace move¬ 
ment. The government simply does not 
understand this. 

But then the nature of what is being 
discussed is very different. People are 
starting to engage with this much- 
touted notion of ‘security’ - what is it 
exactly that makes us ‘safe’ as a soci¬ 
ety? The people’s ‘security agenda’ is 
very different to the government’s. They 
are concerned about the security of 
work, of the social cohesion in their own 
communities, of the food they eat. 

All the ‘security’ issues that the pub¬ 
lic are beginning to claim as their own 
have non-military solutions. They are 
social questions and require us having 
progressive answers for our society as 
a whole • 
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